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THE CENTENNIAL AND MISSIONS. 


WE have fairly entered upon the centennial year. A special work has been pre- 
sented to the Baptist denomination in this country, in the more liberal endowment of 
our institutions of learning. ‘This is a great and important work. Different plans of 
working have been adopted in different States and localities. The general plan is, to 
gather special centennial offerings from all our people, in the form of the dollar roll ; 
while larger sums, according to ability, are asked from those whom God has blessed with 
wealth. These offerings will mainly be appropriated to the various institutions in each 
locality. In New England the schedule of appropriations, proposed by the committee 
having the matter in charge, makes special place for the educational work of the Mis- 
sionary Union in foreign lands. Of the undesignated funds received in New England, 
a certain quota will thus come to our work. We believe this is right. ‘The educational 
work of the Missionary Union in Burmah and India is as distinctively the work of Ameri- 
can Baptists as that in any State at home. We are not aware that, out of New England, 
any special provision is made for the work of the Union. 

We would not press the claims of the Missionary Union as a sharer in this centennial 
beneficence, to the detriment or disarrangement of any already matured plan of opera- 
tions. But we are occasionally receiving small donations, as centennial offerings, while 
inquiries are often made whether the Unron is in the field as a special channel for 
these offerings. We may therefore say, The Missionary Union will thankfully receive 
any such offerings, greater or smaller, and apply them scrupulously according to the wish 


of the donors. And it will be proper in this connection, to name a few of the special 
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objects for which the Union is in need of funds, and to which centennial offerings are 
invited from all friends of Christ and of missions. 

1. THE RANGOON COLLEGE, for buildings and endowment. This is an important 
institution, and destined to grow into a power in Burmah. 

2. THE RANGOON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY needs funds for endowment. This is, 
in its present operation, the most important school in Burmah. Already it has edu- 
cated many Karen pastors, and has a large number of students enrolled in its 
catalogue. i 

3. THE TELoocoo CoLLEGE at Ramapatam, an institution not yet in operation, but 
which the Executive Committee have voted to establish, and which is an imperative 
necessity for the education of the Teloogoo youth. 

_ 4. THE BRowNnson THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT RAMAPATAM, needs additional funds. 
The income of the fifty thousand dollars pledged to Mr. Clough will not long answer 
to support this great work for the Teloogoo ministry. 

5. Two thousand dollars are needed at once to provide suitable dormitories for Mr. 
Brayton’s Pwo Karen school for boys at Rangoon. This is an object which demands 
immediate attention ; and the Executive Committee hope to receive sufficient funds to 
warrant putting up the building the coming year. We have done comparatively little 
for the Pwo Karens. 

These objects are all of a permanent nature, and worthy of the special attention of 
those who wish to have their centennial gifts go to the foreign field. While so much is 
doing for education at home, with our excellent public-school system, our many acade- 
mies, our colleges, and our professional seminaries, so that the full cup of learning is 
fairly pressed to the lips of every American young man and young woman, it certainly 
would be a wise, generous, and eminently Christian beneficence which should reach 
forth the hand, and offer at least a sip from the cup to the thirsty peoples of other and 
less favored lands. “If ye love them that love you, what thank have ye? do not even 
the publicans the same?” ‘‘ What do ye more than others?” 


SHWAY DAGONG, AT RANGOON. 


BY REV. E. A. STEVENS, D.D., MISSIONARY IN RANGOON. 


Tue frontispiece represents Shway Dagong, the celebrated pagoda of Rangoon, in 
British Burmah. According to Sir Arthur Phayre, chief commissioner of British Bur- 
mah, who communicated to the Journal of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta a “ His- 
tory of the Pagoda,” it is “the most celebrated object of worship in all the Indo- 
Chinese countries. Like most Buddhist pagodas in Burmabh, it is simply a solid mass 
of masonry. But this building derives its peculiar sanctity from having enclosed in its 
interior shrine, below the surface of the ground on which it stands, relics of the last 
Buddha, Gaudama, and personal implements, or garments, used by the three preceding 
Buddhas.” Those three Buddhas were Koukathan, Gaunagong, and Kathaba. The 
relics referred to are believed by the Burmese to be a staff of Koukathan, a water-dipper 
of Gaunagong, a bathing garment of Kathaba, and eight hairs of Gaudama. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


The pagoda stands on a hill which commands an extensive and beautiful view of 
the surrounding country. Its height is three hundred and twenty feet ; and the area on 
which it is built is eight hundred feet square. On this area it is surrounded by nu- 
merous smaller pagodas, zayats, or rest-houses, and image-houses filled with images of 
various sizes, the larger of brick, the smaller of stone or alabaster ; some standing, the 
larger number in the usual sitting posture, with the legs crossed. On the east and west 
sides are hung two immense bells, raised but two feet from the ground ; the larger, cast 
by King Tharamadi in 1838, of capacity sufficient to admit of eight or ten persons 
standing within it. The bells have no clappers ; worshippers or visitors using a billet 
of wood, or a deer’s horn, if they wish to make them sound. 

Of the different parts of the structure, 7st, the plinth or base, three hundred and 
sixty-nine feet long, is called, perhaps with reference to the pagoda being regarded as a 
god, the Sandal; second, the next gradation is called the Zhrone, also Flower-stand; 
the third may be called the Octagonal Portion, as from this gradation the building 
assumes the form of an octagon, to about one-third of its height; the fourth may be 
called the Be//, as appears from the picture, encircled by a band or girdle, the portion 
above which is called the Jnverted Priest’s Basin; fifth, the Circular Cornice; sixth, 
Lotuses reversed, with a string of beads dividing them ; seventh, the Plantain-Bud, so 
named from being in the shape of that object ; eighth, the Copper Lid, capping the 
masonry ; z/nth, the Htee or umbrella, made in the shape of the Burmese monarch’s 
crown, by which name also, JVagzke, it is sometimes called ; tenth, Sat-theva-hpoo, name 
of a tree producing a very fragrant flower ; eleventh, Diamond Blossoms, ornaments so 
called ; ¢welfth, the Vane, called Huget-manah, “on which birds light not,” or Huget 
myat-nah, “on which the excellent bird lights ;” thirteenth, Diamond-Bud, the highest 
part of the spire. The spaces from the base to the bell, from the lower edge of the 
bell to the lotuses, and from the lower edge of the lotuses to the vane, are exactly 
equal ; so that, leaving out the vane, each portion is a third of the height of the building. 

The Hee is made of concentric rings of sheet-iron, rising like a cone one above 
another, gilded, and set with costly gems. Round the edge of the lowest ring, which 
is not less than ten or twelve feet in diameter, are suspended gold and silver bells of 
small size, to the tongue of each of which a thin piece of metal is attached, in the shape: 
of a banian leaf, by which name also it is called. ‘These metal leaves, shaken by the- 
wind, and striking against the sides of the bells, produce a very pleasing chime. Mirrors. 
also are set in the higher parts of the spire in such a manner that the reflection of the 
sun’s rays from them at certain times is seen at the distance of miles ; and this circum- 
stance is constantly referred to by the ignorant devotees, as a proof of the power of the 
God, who, they say, is thereby sending forth his brightness. 


WORSHIP. 


Such is the far-famed Shway Dagong of Rangoon. We have seen that. its peculiar- 
sanctity arises from its being believed to be covering the relics of the four Buddhas who: 
have appeared in our world. Annually thousands of pilgrims visit it from every part of 
Burmah and from the distant Shan States. As they approach Rangoon, and reach some 
favored spot, whence though miles away its towering spire can be seen, at once, whether 
in boats or on foot, with exclamations of delight, raising their hands to their foreheads, 


‘ 
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they devoutly prostrate themselves before it. And when on reaching the city and 
ascending the steps, emerging from under the roof which had covered them in the 
ascent, they come suddenly into full view of the majestic pile, its entire gilded surface 
glittering in the sun, and its spire piercing the sky, they are struck with the profoundest 
awe and admiration ; and prostrating themselves many times, and repeating many 
prayers, sometimes even kissing the ground on which they kneel, they deposit their 
offerings, and confidently expect a great reward in the life to come. 

In looking on this pagoda, an object of worship to so many millions of our fellow-men, 
it is of the greatest importance to us, as Christians, to reflect on the ideas by which 
they are actuated in paying to it their homage. They call it Shway Dagong Pagah, 
i.e. the God Shway Dagong. They know it is but a mass of brick and mortar ; “ but,” 
they say, “it contains the relics of our God, and of those who preceded him; and, as 
he and they are now extinct, the only way which is left us in which to show our homage 
and the sincere worship of our hearts is to bow down and worship it ; and our God, the 
excellent Gaudama, has taught that worship paid to his relics, or even to an image of 
him, is equivalent to worship paid to himself, and will be assuredly followed by reward 
in the life to come.” Gaudama, indeed, never promised to be himself the rewarder ; 
but he taught that it is a part of the necessary laws of the universe, that those who do 
well shall be rewarded, and those who do ill shall be punished. . “So,” say the 
Burmese, “ we confidently expect rewards for all our acts of devotion at this shrine.” 
Such is their faith in their God. 


WHAT DOES IT AVAIL? 


But will that faith, and the work built upon it, avail them aught before the one Judge 
of all the earth, in whom the Burmese “ live and move and have their being” as well as 
ourselves, and who has specifically declared that no idolater shall have part in the 
kingdom of God? 

‘Besides, while the Burmese confidently expect future rewards for their idolatrous 
‘devotion to Shway Dagong and to Gaudama, they do-mof expect to attain to those 
rewards without suffering all the desert of their sins. These sins, they readily admit, far 
outnumber their good deeds. And Gaudama has taught them, and they reject not the 
doctrine, that it is just as much a law of the universe, that sin shall be punished, as it 
is that virtue shall be rewarded. ‘The Burmese and other Buddhists, therefore, are 
expecting future punishment ; ay, and in the most dreadful forms, even iz the dake of fire, 
for countless ages, although not, indeed, without end. For, being ignorant of the true 
God, and counting only a man to have become God, they see no possibility of the 
Sorgiveness of sin. Now, we Christians know that forgiveness is possible; that the one 
living and true God has the power of pardon ; and that in Jesus Christ he may be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus; that this is the only name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved ; that whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved ; and, finally, that Jesus, the Saviour in whose 
grace we are rejoicing, has given, as his final command to his people, “ Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel (the glad tidings of salvation in my name) to every 


creature ; he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not 
shall be damned.” 
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CHINA AS A MISSION-FIELD. 
BY MISS ADELE M. FIELDE, SWATOW, CHINA, 


No. III. 
[See Nevins’s China, Williams’s Middle Kingdom, Medhurst’s China.] 


NATIVE SCHOOL SySTEM.— The Chinese 
literary training offers a facility which must 
be considered in mission work. Learning is 
highly esteemed and earnestly sought. Schools 
for boys, supported by voluntary contributions, 
exist in almost every village, and may be at- 
tended by those who cannot afford to pay for 
their tuition. As a matter of fact, scarcely any 
women, and but a very small portion of the 
men, know how to read ; but the highest offices 
below the throne are open to the poorest in 
the land, as the reward of literary attainment. 
Stories are told of a poor student who bored a 
hole through the wall of his house, that he 
might have the advantage of his neighbor’s 
light ; and of a boy who fastened his book to 
the horns of his ox, that he might learn while 
ploughing ; and of a discouraged scholar, who 
was impelled to renewed exertion by hearing a 
woman who was rubbing a crowbar on a stone 
say that she wanted a needle, and, having only 
the crowbar, was determined to rub it down to 
the required size. 

Every attainment in literature offers immedi- 
ate rewards in social esteem, and pecuniary 
advantages. Examinations are frequently held 
in the district cities, and those who succeed 
in them may attend the examinations held 
twice in three years at the Departmental City, 
and conducted by the prefect of the depart- 
ment, and chancellors from Peking. Those 
who creditably pass this examination, have 
conferred upon them the degree of Sin Chai, 
or Promising Talent. They are thereafter ex- 
empt from corporal punishment, are sure of 
lucrative positions as teachers or scribes, and 
are held in high honor in their native towns. 

Twice in three years an examination is held 
in the provincial capitals ; and all those who 
have taken the degree of Sin Chai may be ex- 
amined for the higher degree of Ku Jin, or 
Promoted Men. Each candidate is shut up 
alone in a small cell, into which he is allowed 
to take nothing but writing materials and a 
little food, and is required to write five essays 


and poems on given subjects. A mistake ina 
single letter or quotation causes his name to 
be erased from the list of competitors. After 
three days’ examination, a few tens out of 
several hundreds of candidates attain the 
second degree. These may afterwards appear 
at the examinations at Peking, and compete 
for the higher degree of Chin Su, or Advanced 
Scholar. Those who pass this third examina- 
tion may be appointed to office, and are sure 
of eminent and lucrative situations. All the 
district magistrates in the fourteen hundred 
and six districts of the eighteen provinces 
have received the degree of Chin Su. 

Afterward the advanced scholar may by 
continued study, and a still severer examina- 
tion in the emperor’s palace, become a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Academy, from which the 
highest officers of the empire are chosen, and 
who are sure of a high salary and emoluments. 

BEARING ON MIssion WorK.— Thus the 
Chinese are accustomed to a mental discipline, 
which is helpful in training them after conver- 
sion, to be preachers and teachers. The 
country itself affords facilities for the raising- 
up of active native agencies to be used in its 
evangelization. This is not to be overlooked 
when we make an estimate of what it may be 
possible to accomplish with the means at our 
command. When God performs miracles, he 
often seems to practise a human economy in 
using old material to make a_ new thing. 
When he made Aaron’s rod to bud, it was the 
old rod with new buds. Christ, turning water 
into wine, took what already existed, as the 
foundation of the new drink. If He who is all 
powerful never wastes creative power, much 
more should we, who are so weak, utilize all 
existing agencies in the accomplishment of the 
work to which he has set us, and study what 
fields afford most that can be so used in the 
conversion of the world. 

GOVERNMENT, THE EMPEROR. — The form 
of government for the country has for its 
model that of the family. The theory that 
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the emperor is the father of his people, is 
most consistently carried out, according to 
Chinese ideas of that relationship. By the 
Chinese code, children are at no age, nor in 
‘any circumstances, absolved from the duty of 
implicit obedience ; and one who strikes or 
uses abusive language to his parents may 
be strangled. So the highest and most fearful 
crime is rebellion against the emperor. The 
right of succession is hereditary in the male 
line; but it is always in the power of the 
reigning sovereign to nominate his successor 
from among his sons or subjects. 

THE CABINET. — The emperor is assisted in 
the government by a cabinet consisting of six 
members, three Tartar and three Chinese. Four 
ofthe number are ministers of state; the other 
two are members of the Imperial Academy, and 
have to see that nothing is done contrary to the 
civil and religious laws of the empire, the first of 
which are contained in the “ Statutes and Re- 
scripts of the Great Pure Dynasty,” and the 
second in the sacred books of Confucius. 

Boarps. — Below this cabinet are six boards 
of government, each of which is presided over 
by two officers, one Tartar and ‘one Chinese. 
These are the board of civil appointments, 
which takes cognizance of the conduct and 
administration of all civil officers distributed 
over the empire; the Board of Revenues, 
which takes charge of all financial matters, the 
census, the public granaries, and the levying 
and collecting of duties and taxes; the Board 
of Rites, which enforces the laws and customs 
to be observed by the people, prescribes the 
ceremonies for state occasions and for the 
intercourse of officers in the provinces, and 
includes a board of music; the Board of War, 
which superintends the administration of all 
military affairs; the Board of Public Works, 
which has charge of all public roads, bridges, 
and canals ; the Board of Punishment, or high 
tribunal of criminal jurisprudence. Each 
board has two presidents, four vice-presidents, 
directors, secretaries, controllers, and clerks ; 
and its whole business arranged in the most 
detailed and systematic manner. 

GENERAL COUNCIL. — The general council 
is composed of princes of the blood, the mem- 
bers of the cabinet, the presidents and vice- 
presidents of the six boards, and the chief 
officers of all the courts in the capital. All 
the important business of the government is 
considered by this body. 
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Besides there is a colonial office, which has 
reference to the government of foreigners and 
of the dependencies of the empire, and the 
regulation of intercourse with foreign nations. 
The Imperial Academy is intrusted with the 
duty of drawing up governmental documents 
and histories; and its chief officers take the 
lead of various classes, and incite their exer- 
tions to learning. 

PuBLic CENsors.— A somewhat remarka- 
ble body connected with the government is the 
Board of Public Censors, consisting of about 
forty members, theoretically independent of 
the government, and each having the duty of 
exposing errors and crimes in every depart- 
ment of the government, and the privilege of 
presenting a remonstrance to his sovereign in 
person, or of reproving even the emperor him- 
self, a task from which some have not shrunk. 
One of these censors is present at each meet- 
ing of each of the boards, without taking part 
in its business; and others travel through the 
various provinces, inspecting the administra- 
tion of public affairs. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Every morning at day- 
light the cabinet officers present before the 
emperor such subjects as have been discussed 
by the boards and council, and which require 
his decision. Various answers, with reasons 
for each appended, are written out; and the 
emperor, with a stroke of his vermilion pencil, 
marks that which he chooses, and from which 
there is no appeal. 

From the centre, a constant influence is 
exerted in every house and hamlet, to the 
remotest corner of his dominions ; and from 
each continual reports are made to him. 
Every officer is appointed by him, every 
change effected by him, and every important 
honor conferred by him; arrangements the 
most minute, complete, and comprehensive are 
made for the transaction of all this vast gov- 
ernment business. 

The great power of the government lies in 
its system of strict surveillance, and the en- 
forcement of the idea of mutual responsibility. 
If a man commits a crime, not only is he him- 
self held accountable, but also his family, his 
neighbors, and his remote relations. Should 
he himself escape punishment, his father, 
brothers, wife, children, and village could 
not. 

While there is much to lament in its admin- 
istration, the fact that it has continued un- 
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changed in its principles for over four thou- 
years ; that it keeps in order nearly a half- 
million of people of various habits and 
dialects; that it preserves intact under its 
sway a large portion of a continent; that its 
history records, in proportion to its length, as 
few insurrections as that of any other country ; 
and that, without the purifying and restraining 
power of Christian ethics, such masses of 
humanity live together in quietude and propri- 
ety,— proves that the patriarchal system is no 
mean one by which to control the state. 

This sketch of the government apparatus 
shows the executive ability of the Chinese, and 
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their capacity to systematize and organize 
work. When they shall have accepted Chris- 
tianity, they will be able to conduct mission- 
work, organize churches, and take control in 
the execution of extensive plans for the evan- 
gelization of others. They are a people emi- 
nently worth saving. Heaven, while it has pity 
on all the helpless, especially helps those who 
helps themselves ; and perhaps it would be 
wise for us in missionary policy to follow the 
example of Heaven. 

Were the Chinese Christianized, they would 
have in themselves the power to evangelize 
the world. 


In all ages of the church, women have ren- 
dered important service in the Master’s cause. 
They have often proved themselves to be 
helps meet for the servants of Christ in their 
labors for the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. As Sunday-school teachers, instill- 
ing into the minds of the young the vital 
truths of Christianity; as district visitors, 
searching out the poor and friendless of our 
great cities in their abodes of wretchedness, 
and seeking by kind words gently spoken to 
win back to wisdom’s ways such as may have 
wandered away into the paths of vice; or on 
foreign shores, communicating unto those of 
their own sex a knowledge of the way of salva- 
tion, —women have ever found their appropri- 
ate sphere in quiet, unobtrusive efforts to 
second the public ministrations of the pastor 
and the evangelist at home, or of the mission- 
ary abroad. 

The Woman’s Society auxiliary to the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, in its 
brief history, has shown itself to be in very 
deed what its name indicates, — the lending of 
a helping hand to the missionary enterprise 
inaugurated more than half a century ago, and 
carried on to the present time with such mani- 
fest tokens of the divine approval. That an 
obligation rests upon the Lord’s people, to bid 
those women God-speed who have interested 
themselves in the formation of such societies and 


HOW MAY MISSIONARY LABORS BE CARRIED ON MOST EFFECT- 
IVELY ON BEHALF OF BURMESE WOMEN? 


BY REV. E. O. STEVENS, MISSIONARY IN BURMAH. 


in the carrying of them on, seems so plain as 
hardly to require proof. It is not proposed to 
demonstrate the existence of such an obliga- 
tion by an array of arguments. My object 
will be rather to give in brief some of the re- 
sults of my own experience and observation, 
as they bear upon the question of how the 
amelioration of the condition of woman in 
heathen lands may be effected. For the sake 
of clearness and brevity, I shall confine myself 
to what I have seen and known of the needs of 
Burmah. 

How, then, may the Christian women in the 
Baptist churches of the United States of 
America most successfully convey to Burmese 
women the enlightening and elevating influ- 
ences of a pure Christianity? I say Burmese 
women, rather than women in Burmah; 
because that country presents such a great 
variety of tribes, speaking widely different lan- 
guages and dialects, and differing’ from each 
other in so many of their habits and customs; 
and because my own observation extends 
principally to the Burmans as distinguished 
from the Karens, the Shans, and the other 
races to be found in Burmah. And then, again, 
the Burmese are the dominant race: hence 
whatever is done on their behalf cannot. but 
have an influence upon all the tribes from 
which the Burman race is constantly recruit- 
ing itself. 
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The Christian women connected with the 
Baptist churches of America may most suc- 
cessfully bring to bear upon Burmese women 
the enlightening and elevating influences of a 
pure Christianity : — 


I. 


By sustaining mission schools among them 
Sor the education of their daughters. 

First, Because the indigenous schools of the 
country, where the young of both sexes may 
be taught how to read and write, are mostly 
confined to thé cities and towns; and because, 
where they do exist, the instruction given is 
very meagre, and saturated, if I may so say, 
with the tenets of the Buddhist religion. 

The monasteries, it is true, in which Bur- 
mese boys are drilled in the rudiments of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, dot the face of the 
country in every direction. But it is only to 
lay schools that girls may be admitted; and 
these private schools are seldom found, except 
where the population is sufficiently large to 
support them in addition to the monastic 
schools. The course of study, whether pre- 
scribed by priest or layman, appears to be 
substantially the same. Before the children 
have learned to read with fluency, they are set 
to the task of memorizing at the top of their 
voices the praises of Gaudama, and certain 
forms of prayer, which are loaded down with 
Pali words derived from the collection of 
Buddhist sacred writings known as the Beda- 
gat. Such boys as have a taste for books, 
after having gained a fair start in these primary 
schools kept in private houses, are wont to 
become neophytes, and, placing themselves 
under the tuition of the monks, spend several 
years in committing to memory works on re- 
ligion or science so called. 

By the time, however, the girls have learned 
to read tolerably well, they are usually taken 
out of school on one pretext oranother. They 
are needed at home to take care of their 
little brothers and sisters, while their mothers 
make a living by sclling in the bazaar; or, it is 
time they knew something about weaving, and 
the hand-loom is now ready, &c. The wives 
of the preachers, after their conversion to 
Christianity, in a number of instances have 
applied themselves to the spelling-book long 
enough to enable them to read the Bible in 
their own tongue. But in the jungle villages 
it is rare to meet with heathen Burmese women 
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who were taught to read in their childhood. 
The great mass of them are grossly ignorant, 
and will continue so to be, unless Christian 
missionaries shall take an interest in them, and 
establish schools for the benefit of their daugh- 
ters as well as for their sons. 

Second, Because the attempts of the Eng- 
lish Government to establish girls’ schools in 
Burmah have not hitherto been very successful. 
In every town of any importance in British Bur- 
mah may be found a primary or a middle class 
school; and in Rangoon, the metropolis, a 
high school maintained by the government, at 
which native boys are charged a tuition fee of 
one rupee a month. The Department of 
Public Instruction has succeeded in making 
these boys’ schools quite popular, by giving 
prominence to the study of English, by care- 
fully excluding the Christian Scriptures, and 
by making Buddhist books a part of the regu- 
lar course of study for such as choose to pay 
some attention to the vernacular. But the 
plan to organize a similar system of graded 
government-schools for Burmese girls has 
thus far been a complete failure. This was 
strikingly illustrated in the case of the Ran- 
goon Female Normal School, during the 
brief period of its existence. A European 
lady principal was provided, to be assisted by 
a Burman woman who had acquired consider- 
able experience as teacher in mission-schools, 
both in Rangoon and in Maulmain. They 
were to get high pay: the girls were to re- 
ceive their support from the public treasury, 
and have their tuition and books free of cost, 
on condition that their parents would bind 
themselves to allow them to stay to the end of 
the course, and that, when they should graduate, 
they should serve the Government for two or 
three years in teaching girls’ schools. The 
teachers waited for pupils in vain. The under- 
taking was soon abandoned, nor has it since 
been renewed. 

Third, Because, if American Baptists will 
found good girls’ schools, the British Govern- 
ment stands ready to aid them by grants of 
money or teak timber. From the Report on 
Public Instruction in British Burmah for the 
year 1873-’74, it appears that the school 
established in Maulmain by Miss Haswell in 
1867 is denominated the Morton Lane Girls’ 
School. Besides this, there are seven ancil- 
lary Burmese girls’ schools, taught by gradu- 
ates from her school under her supervision. 
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These eight schools were aided by the govern- 

ment during the year, to the extent of twenty 

‘four hundred rupees. Speaking of the Mor- 
ton Lane Girls’ School, P. Hordern, Esq., the 
Director of Public Instruction, says in brief’ 
(p. 24), “than which nothing better need be 
desired ;” and again (p. 93), “Inspected 8th 
September, 1873. This is at present decidedly 
the best girls’ school in the province.” In 
addition,“ the Government has subscribed two 
thousand rupees towards providing it with 
furniture.” In the same liberal spirit, a grant 
of five hundred rupees a year has been given 
for the Burmese girls’ school in Henthada, 
under the care of Mrs. George and Miss 
Watson. 

Fourth, Because Anglican Ritualists and 
French Jesuits are already on the ground, 
eager to supply the growing demand for female 
education. If the Baptist women of America 
be not equal to the emergency, the teachers 
sent out by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the nuns 
who always seem to be at the beck and call of 
the Romish priesthood, would be glad to step 
forward, and take the whole matter into their 
own hands. 

II. 

By making some provision for the medical 
treatment of Burmese women, and*the nurs- 
ing of the sick among them and their chil- 
dren. 

First, Because Burmese mothers are ex- 
tremely ignorant of some of the first principles 
of hygiene, and some of the simplest rules in 
the use of medicine. They have no idea of 
teething as a cause of the ailments of young 
children. They resort to charms and magic 
spells for the cure of diseases. The stupidit¥ 
of such of them as profess to understand 
obstetrics is appalling. 

Second, Because the charitable dispensa- 
ries established by the English in their 
Burman possessions are inadequate to the 
work required to be done. Moreover, certain 
rules with regard to the medicines issued from 
these dispensaries have recently gone into 
effect, which, if enforced for any length of time, 
will be sure to check the desire for European 
medicines. Although any poor person may 
come at the appointed hour and be treated free 
of charge, none, except such as_ subscribe 
largely to meet the monthly expenses, may 

have medicines sent gratuitously to them when 
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they are too sick to come themselves to see 
the doctor. 

Third, Because the charges of the Eu- 
ropean private practitioners, of Government 
civil surgeons out of the regular hours, or of 
certificated East Indian nurses, are apt to be so 
large that even the better class of natives can 
ill afford to pay them. The first Mrs. Judson 
at Ava, Mrs. Mason at Tavoy, and many other 
missionary ladies whose names might be men- 
tioned did time and space permit, won their 
way to the hearts of Burmese women, heathen 
as well as Christian. In their thoughtful, 
tender, loving ministrations to the sick, they 
rendered freely a kind of service which no 
money could buy. 

Fourth, Because, if the American mission 
should desire to put up good buildings for the 
accommodation of the sick, probably Govern- 
ment grants in aid might be obtained for them. 
In Prome, for instance, is a piece of ground, 
given eighteen years ago for the express “ pur- 
pose of building an hospital upon it.” Upon 
this it is proposed to erect a new structure in 
place of the old temporary buildings, which, 
after they had served the purpose for which 
they had been put up, had to be torn down. 
Native Christians coming in from the district 
with their families, for medical treatment, need 
some place where they may be accommodated 
during their stay in town. A deputy conser- 
vator of forests assured me last February 
that there wouid be no difficulty in my obtain- 
ing a grant of teak-timber for this object. 

Fifth, Because the Sisters of Charity are 
busily engaged in seeking to gain access to 
the women of Burmah, by offering to care for 
those suffering from sickness among them and 
their little ones. The Roman Catholics have 
long had nunneries in Rangoon and Maulmain 
the chief cities of British Burmah, and in Man- 
dalay, the capital of Burmah Proper. The new 
Rangoon convent is built of substantial mate- 
rials, and is on a large scale. 


III. 
By furnishing Burmese women with direct 
instruction in the truths of Christianity. 
First, Because, after all, so far as labors in 
behalf of the heathen are concerned, that is 
the great thing aimed at. When a Buddhist 
Burman woman comes to the foreign teacher 
for the purpose of putting her daughters in 
school, it is that they may learn to read and to 
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do fancy work ; but it is the consideration, that 
the girls committed to her charge will become 
acquainted with the great facts of the plan of 
redemption during their stay in school, which 
inspires the missionary lady with zeal, when 
she finds that so much of her time is necessa- 
rily occupied with imparting to them secular 
knowledge. The love of Christ animates her 
breast. Hence she cannot rest content with 
merely prescribing for the bodily maladies of 
her pupils or of their mothers. It is her con- 
stant endeavor to direct attention to the ruined 
condition of the sin-sick soul, and to the Great 
Physician who alone can effect a cure. 

There is nothing more to prevent a mission- 
ary from engaging in such direct labors in 
British Burmah, than exists in this country to 
prevent similar evangelistic efforts to reach the 
unconverted. There being no such thing, 
strictly speaking, as caste in Burmah, wher- 
ever the missionaries reside, whether of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, or of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Society, they may have 
ready access to the homes of the people. The 
wife of the foreign missionary, if she has the 
language at her command, can do much in the 
way of going about from house to house, to 
talk with the daughters of the land about 
their souls’ everlasting welfare. The social 
condition of Burmese ladies is very different 
from that of Hindoo ladies, who are bound in 
the shackles of Brahminism. Instead of their 
being shut up within the walls of a zenana, 
the married women in Burmah are at liberty 
to go and come pretty much as they like; and 
even the maidens have so free and easy a way 


with them, that, to a stranger coming from 


India Proper, they might have the appearance 
of being rather bold. 

Second, Because a great part of a mission- 
ary’s work in British Burmah at the present 
time is to train for active usefulness those 
who have been already brought to Christ. As 
the missionary from the pulpit or in the preach- 
ers’ Bible-class, by means of the more public 
exposition of the Word, makes known the 
truth which is to build up the churches.in the 
faith ; so his wife, his daughter, or his sister, 
animated by the same spirit in the female 
prayer-meeting, or the adult women’s Bible- 
class, in a less formal, but sometimes none the 
less effective manner, may do good among the 
Christian Burman women. The Prome church 
numbers eighty-six, of whom not quite half 
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live in the town; and, of those who reside 
within the town limits, only about twenty are 
females. Of these twenty, often twelve and 
sometimes sixteen would be present at the 
female prayer-meeting held on Wednesday at 
noon in the mission bungalow. Some of these 
sisters are gifted in prayer. Once they pros- 
trated themselves before stocks and stones. 
Now they bow at the name of Jesus, and find 
access to “the throne of grace.” 

Mrs. Sarah B. Judson wrote a letter to Bur- 
mese women, which has passed through more 
than one edition, and is still read in the form 
of a tract. Mrs. Comstock wrote a “ Mother’s 
Manual,” by which she, “ being dead, yet speak- 
eth” to the women ‘of the land of her adop- 
tion. 

Thus far I have endeavored to map out 
briefly the work to be done. By the presenta- 
tion of a few facts that have come within my 
own observation, I have tried to show that the 
women who constitute the majority of the 
membership of the Baptist churches of Amer- 
ica have much that they may do with a fair 
hope of success for the temporal and eternal 
welfare of Burmese women. But few, how- 
ever, can go in person. Most seem to see 
their duty plain to remain in this beautiful 
land of gospel privileges. Let those who stay 
at home, by their prayers and by their contri- 
butions sustain such as go abroad to toil on 
the foreign field. 

A special call for renewed consecration and 
the putting forth of more earnest effort comes 
from the fact that the brethren at the Mission- 
ary Rooms are crippled for lack of the funds 
necessary to keep the work now in hand from 
suffering ; to say nothing of any new enter- 
rises in advance of what has been accom- 
plished in the past. If the hearts of the 
Christian women throughout the length and 
breadth of the land were fully alive to the 
needs of the perishing heathen, how easy it 
would be, notwithstanding the straitness of 
the times, not only to wipe out the present 
indebtedness of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, but also to have a surplus in 
the treasury of the Lord! They should give 
more, that they might be able to pray with 
more heart. They should pray more, that they 
might be enabled to give more effectively for 
the conversion and enlightenment of their dark 
sisters in Pagan lands. The result would be, 
not only a great increase in the missionary 
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Woman’s Societies East and West, but also 
in the hearts. of husbands, fathers, brothers, 
and sons, over whom women in this land, and 
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‘ 
spirit in the various circles auxiliary to the indeed in all lands, exert such a powerful 


influence. 


BrooKtyn, January, 1876. 


MISSIONARY literature in its broadest sense 
must include all intelligence which seeks to 
enforce the duty, or record the accomplish- 
ment of the command of Christ to preach the 
gospel in all the world, to every creature. 
Among all writings on the subject, none can 
equal the word of God itself. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of predictions of that time when 
God shall give to his Son “the heathen for 
his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession ;” and, in the fulfil- 
ment of that covenant, we must rank among 
the earliest foreign missionaries, names no 
less distinguished than those of Abraham, 
Joseph, and Daniel. There was a fitness in 
the words of Dr. John Erskine, when, about 
eighty years ago, it was declared in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
that the proposal to send the gospel to the 
heathen was the most absurd thing which had 
been uttered on that floor for fifty years: he 
rose with burning heart and flashing eye, and 
in his Scotch brogue cried, “ Moderator, ratch 
me the Bible, will ye,” and then reciting the 
great commission, and the promise of the spread 
of the kingdom of Christ, enforced the duty of 
missions in a manner far in advance of his age. 
Apropos to the above, it has been said by a 
Presbyterian authority, “that the history of 
American Baptist missions among the Bur- 
mans and Karens reads like a continuation of 
the Acts of the Apostles.” 

Next to the Bible, the material of mission- 
ary literature is history of the work, biogra- 
phies of the missionaries, essays, addresses, 
and especially those bulletins from the battle- 
field which reach us through “ The Missionary 
Magazine” and “ Macedonian.” It might seem 
exceedingly late and unnecessary for me to 
attempt to show the value of the Bible to the 
church and family; it seems almost equally 
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needless to discuss the same question with 
reference to other missionary literature, eighty- 
two years after William Carey sailed to India, 
sixty-three years after Judson crossed the At- 
lantic, and when “ The Missionary Magazine” 
is in its fifty-fifth volume. 

The value of missionary literature to the 
church and family is threefold: it promotes 
intelligence, it shapes character, it creates and 
sustains enthusiasm. 


PROMOTES INTELLIGENCE. 


Missionary literature promotes an intelligent 
view of the magnitude of the work of foreign 
missions, its relation to other forms of Chris- 
tian beneficence, and its claims upon the 
prayers and alms of God’s stewards. That 
such an amount of ignorance should yet re- 
main among professing Christians in regard to 
missions, is strange, at least, to call it by no 
harsher name. A deeper and more pervasive 
missionary spirit is needed, but it can never 
be born of ignorance. The great mass of 
those not interested in missions are not in- 
formed. As an illustration, the one million 
seven hundred thousand Baptists of the United 
States take but eight thousand numbers of 
“The Missionary Magazine,” leaving about 
four thousand ministers destitute of a copy, 
to say nothing of the membership. Dr. D. 
B. Cheney in “Home Work of Foreign Mis- 
sions,” Magazine of October, 1875, says, “It 
is doubtless true that there are Baptist pulpits 
in our home field not a few, in which there is 
scarcely an allusion to foreign missions, either 
in prayer or sermon, year in and year out.” 
But if such pastors had read carefully, “ The 
Missionary Spirit: What the Pastors have to 
do about it,” Magazine of Feburary, 1874, they 
could not but feel “that to develop in their 
people the spirit of missions, is simply to 
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develop the spirit of Christ.” The “ Mission- 
ary Responsibility of Pastors,” Magazine of 
May, 1873, states that not more than one-third 
of the churches in Vermont contribute to the 
Missionary Union, and one-half of the mem- 
bers do the giving. The statement is proba- 
bly a fair average of the churches generally, 
and shows the imperative need of missionary 
literature to develop in both churches and 
pastors, to a far greater extent, an intelligent 
sympathy with this great work. It is the 
province of missionary literature “to present 
the ground occupied, the men and women who 
go forth, their toils and sacrifices, the people 
to whom they are sent, the progress of the 
work, its obstacles, achievements, and grand 
results. It would be impossible to apprehend 
in full the value of missionary intelligence ; for 
it deals with moral impressions, with spiritual 
influences, whose results eternity alone can 
disclose.” 

What Christian can truly “lay to heart the 
moral statistics of the world,” and be insensi- 
ble to the cry of the perishing heathen ? And, 
to hear that despairing death-cry constantly 
ringing in our ears, we need not only to study 
the Bible, but also to ponder well such words 
as those of Dr. Ashmore, in his “ Equation of 
Faith,” Magazine of October, 1874. He says, 
“After the study of this subject for twenty 
years, and contact with tens of thousands of 
heathen, the inevitable conclusion is that there 
is no hope whatever for the heathen to-day 
but in preaching to them the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven.” A minister said, “I used to preach 
so that I thought any one could find the way 
to Christ if they wanted to; but now I preach 
so that, even though they want to, they cannot 
miss it.” So missionary literature must be put 
into the hands of more people, must be kept 
before them, so that not only intelligence shall 
be possible, but that ignorance be impossible. 
Articles such as “ The Great Commission and 
its Fulfilment,” “The Relative Adjustment 
of our Benevolent Work,” and “The Com- 
parative Cost of Home and Foreign Work,” 
cannot fail to convey intelligence, and hence 
arouse to action. 


BEGETS THE HIGHEST STYLE OF CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. 


Missionary literature develops in the church 
and family the highest style of Christian char- 
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acter. Nothing can be of more value than 
this. What a church does is the result of 
what it is, for being always goes before doing. 
What our children will do for the world will 
be determined by the character they are now 
forming, which is affected by nothing more 
than their reading. The ancients used to re- 
count to their children the heroic deeds of 
their ancestors to awaken in them a noble 
emulation. So we may shape the character 
of our children on the highest style of moral 
excellence, by placing in their hands the thrill- 
ing record of those Christlike men and women 
who have borne the glad tidings of redeeming 
love to heathen nations, with a heroism born 
of love for souls, a faith which laughed at 
obstacles, and a self-forgetfulness which led 
them to the ends of the earth at the voice of 
duty and the cry of the perishing. As I have 
read and re-read the story of their now world- 
renowned achievements, I have said, Would 
to God my church, yea, all the churches, could 
catch the glorious spirit of such a saintly hero- 
ism! would to God my children could form 
their lives on models so grandly unselfish, so 
steeped in that divine pity which brought the 
Saviour to a sin-cursed earth and a bloody 
cross ! 

What a heroism was that which put Carey 
in a very quiver of agony lest the meeting 
should be dismissed without taking any action 
by which he could descend alone into the 
deep, dark pit of heathenism! What a moral 
sublimity in the sight of Carey and Thomas, 
planting the banner of the cross in the very 
citadel of heathenism, amid the scoffs of its 
enemies, backed only by a handful of humble 
Baptists, and a missionary fund of about sixty- 
four dollars! What but an heroic attachment 
to the truth could have impelled Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson, alone upon the ocean, to cut them- 
selves off from all means and former associ- 
ates, and literally go they knew not where, to 
be supported they knew not how? Listen to 
her noble words as they turn from the culti- 
vated Christian people of Madras, and plunge 
into the jungle: “Adieu to polished, refined 
Christian,society. Our lot is not cast among 
you, but among Pagans, among barbarians, 
whose tender mercies are cruel. Indeed, we 
voluntarily forsake you, and for Jesus’ sake 
choose the latter for our associates.” Listen 
to Judson’s words, when after three years of 
intense application, and in feeble health, he 
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abandons a voyage for its restoration, turns 
again to his work, and writes to Mr. Rice: “ If 
any ask what success I meet with among the 
natives, tell them to look at Otaheite, where 
the missionaries labored nearly twenty years, 
and, not meeting with the slightest success, 
began to be neglected by all the Christian 
world, and the very name of Otaheite was 
considered a shame to the cause of missions ; 
but now the blessing begins to descend. If 
they ask again, What prospect of ultimate suc- 
cess is there? tell them, As much as there is 
an almighty and faithful God who will fulfil his 
promises, and no more. If they are unwilling 
to risk their bread on such a forlorn hope as 
has nothing but the word of God to sustain it, 
beg of them at least not to prevent others 
from giving us bread. And, if we live some 
twenty or thirty years, they may hear from us 
again.” The same “ruling passion, strong in 
death,” is seen in Boardman, as upon his 
couch he is borne many miles over hill and 
vale, that his dying gaze may rest upon the 
baptism of a group of Karens, a part of the 
first fruits of that wonderful field. The same 
spirit led Jewett, in the darkest hour of the 
eclipse of the “ Lone Star,” the Teloogoo mis- 
sion, to declare that he would never abandon 
that field, but if the Missionary Union would 
not sustain him there he would return alone. 
Where and when have men and women toiled 
so unselfishly, against such fearful odds, and 
with such unflinching faith? In such pro- 
tracted toil, and such periods of weary wait- 
ing, even worldly selfishness would have broken 
down long before the rosy tints upon the sky 
of Providence announced the dawh of success. 
But, though the faith of their supporters some- 
times failed, their unfaltering trust was sur- 
passed only by the astonishing success which 
finally crowned their work. 

The value of missionary literature to the 
church and family would indeed be priceless, 
if it could do nothing more than ever to hold 
up as models lives so like His who sunk to 
sin’s infinite depth that he might raise us to 
glory’s height. Let the story of our missions 
become as familiar as household words, and it 
can scarcely fail to secure a character from 
which shall come all needed co-operation in 
the great work of evangelizing the world. I 
have read of a stalwart granger, who, on 
looking back one snowy morn on his way to 
the barn, was surprised to find his little boy 
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with greatest effort seeking to tread exactly in 


the footsteps of his father. So give us the 
moulding influences of a literature pervaded 
with a Christian heroism, and who can tell 
what mighty strides the coming generations 
may make in the footsteps of Carey and 
Judson? 


ESTABLISHES A PERMANENT ENTHUSIASM. 


The third value of missionary literature is 
to produce a permanent enthusiasm. It has 
been said that the heroic days of missions are 
past. That is true onlyin part. The heroism 
of the battle-field, of charging columns and 
shouts of victory, is succeeded by one no less 
necessary, and even more difficult, — that of 
the guard, the ditch, and the march. So to 
Christian missions there remains the work of 
holding the territory already gained, and of 
making still further advances into the ene- 
mies’ country, though it be in a less romantic 
manner than at first. The enthusiasm needed 
now must be based on facts widely known, an 
intelligent appreciation of the nature of the 
work, and the imperative conviction of duty. 
An enthusiasm is needed so permanent as to 
secure daily bread to, and daily prayer for, 
those who toil in this work; which will secure 
from every family a just appropriation for mis- 
sions as surely and regularly as for the de- 
mands of the grocer or dressmaker ; which 
will secure from every church contributions 
for foreign missions as surely and systemat- 
ically as for the support of the pastor ; which 
will cause parents to read “ The Missionary 
Magazine ” with as much avidity as they now 
do the daily paper, and the children to read the 
story of our missions as eagerly as they now 
do the issues of the juvenile press. We need 
an enthusiasm so lasting as to obviate the ne- - 
cessity of impassioned appeals and spasmodic 
efforts. I believe that a wider dissemination 
and especially a more thorough study of mis- 
sionary literature would greatly contribute to 
such a result. Such articles as “Getting and 
Giving,” “ Claims of the Missionary Union,” 
and “ How can I give to Foreign Missions ?” 
cannot fail to impress the heart and relieve 
the pocket. Then no one will pay and not 
pray, or pray and not pay; for each of these 
will be seen in their relation and necessity. 
There will be more men and more money. 
The divine command, the vast importance 
and the relative place of the work, will be 
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made clear whenever the church gives herself 
to the study of missionary literature. The 
pastor’s duty, the church’s work, and the 
proper outlet of youthful aspirations, will all 
appear in prayerful contact with the facts of 
foreign missions. 

On the night of the last gubernatorial elec- 
tion, the proprietors of “The Cincinnati Ga- 
zette” threw upon an immense screen, in 
large characters, by means of a powerful light, 
the result of the vote. The effect upon the 
vast crowd assembled below was not only to 
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convey intelligence to their minds, but to 
arouse their souls to an intense enthusiasm. 
So when in every church and family, by means 
of missionary literature, we have thrown upon 
the mind, stamped upon the character, and 
burned into the soul, in letters of living light, 
the holy claims, the great success, and the 
boundless possibilities of missions, the result 
will be not only intelligence and character, but 
an imperishable enthusiasm, whose noble motto 
will be, “ All the world for Christ, and Christ 
for all the world.” 


BURMAH. 


Mission to the Surmans. 
LETTER FROM Mr. Rose. 


ON BOARD THE STEAMER “ MANDELAY,’’ 
(Between Mandelay and Bhamo), 
Sept. 30, 1875. 
WE left Mandelay at daylight this morning, and 
hope to be in Bhamo Oct. 3. We were nine days 
in Mandelay ; very busy all the time; weather 
very hot. We were four times before the minis- 
ters, whose treatment was most kind and cordial. 
Their questions with regard to our object and 
plans were sensible. We did not ask to see the 
king, but left it to the minister to suggest. After 
a long interview with three of the ministers in the 
supreme court, his Majesty communicated his 
pleasure to grant us an audience, We were deeply 
and most favorably impressed with his appearance 
and bearing. His words were simple, straight- 
forward, and kind. He gave us unqualified per- 
mission to live in Bhamo, but said he would much 
prefer to have teachers live in or near the royal 
city, where he could protect and care for them. 
The wild people about Bhamo could not be 
trusted; we must be careful, &c. He wished us 
well. He was pleased to have foreign teachers 
live in his country. He wished us to convey his 
good-will to our country people. 
BuHAMO, Oct. 5, 1875.— All well, and prospects 
bright. 
Buamo, Nov. 2, 1875. 
REASONS FOR THE TrIP.—I left Rangoon on 
the morning of the 9th of September, in company 
with Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Soltan of the Inland 
China mission, for Mandelay and Bhamo. It was 
their desire and intention to get a footing at this 
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point, from which, at no distant day, to enter 
Western China. My immediate reason for accom- 
panying these excellent brethren was the hope on 
their part and mine that I might aid them in the 
accomplishment of their purpose. The times were 
deemed most unpropitious, and not a little was 
said against the wildness of their scheme. The 
interest I had long cherished in Upper Burmah, 
and my desire to see the gospel carried into Yun- 
nan, made me only too willing to yield to their 
earnest solicitations to join them. 

VIsIT TO THE KING.—It was deemed best to 
make our plans known to the King of Burmah, 
and obtain his permission to reside and labor in 
Bhamo ; and, to this end, to be allowed to secure 
land and to erect buildings, &c. I need not trouble 
you with details, but will only say that all we saw 
and heard during our nine busy days in Mandelay, 
deeply impressed us in favor of the temper and 
spirit of the king and his ministers. We had 
repeated interviews with several of the highest 
ministers, and an audience before the king, in all 
of which we heard only kind and cordial words and 
assurances of good-will and friendship. Our peti- 
tion was fully granted, and an order handed us to 
the Governor of Bhamo, instructing him to give us 
land, and aid us in other ways in establishing our- 
selves there. We left with the conviction that the 
king and court were tolerant, and that no opposi- 
tion might be expected from the capital; but, on 
the other hand, all reasonable concessions and 
kindness could be expected by all well-disposed 
missionaries. It was impossible to accept all that 
was said and done at the capital as intended in 
good faith, and not feel as we did on leaving Man- 
delay for Bhamo. If it shall fully appear in the 
end that we were too credulous, or too green, to 
believe what seemed so cordial and true, I can 
only say, so much the worse — vot for us, certainly. 
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No LanD YET. —I can only say that up to this 
time we have not got land; not that the governor 
will not let us have land, but the difficulty seems 
to be that the officials do not want us to live where 
we want to; and, where they want us to take land, 
we don’t want to go. Meanwhile we are in a large 
zayat, where we have been for a month, on the 
main travelled road ; and, from the first, crowds of 
people are about us from morning till night. And, 
now that the rains seem to have ceased, people 
from all parts of this region will flow to Bhamo, 
and a missionary here would daily preach to the 
people of many towns and regions far away. Four- 
fifths of the people who pass and enter our zayat 
are Shans, but few of whom can speak Burmese 
enough to understand preaching. A few, however, 
can speak and read Burmese, and receive tracts 
gladly. 


SALUBRITY OF THE CounTRY. — All this region 
was formerly a Shan country, and for hundreds of 
years possessed and ruled over by Shan kings. It 
is now under Burmese rule, but still the people are 
Shan. It is certain, also, that they extend far into 
Yunnan, and are numerous in the fine valleys 
west of Mo-mein, and even east of Mo-mein for 
fifteen days. The valleys of Aotha, Latha, Sanda, 
and Nantin, in Western Yunnan, are described as 
beautiful and fertile, and almost entirely peopled 
by industrious Shans, Then there are the “ Chinese 
Shans,” many of whom pass our zayat daily. It 
seems to me, that, if we are to have a Shan mission 
out of British Burmah, Bhamo is on the whole 
the best place for it. The country is beauti- 
ful, the climate less trying than that of Lower Bur- 
mah ; indeed, it does not seem ¢rying at all, com- 
pared with any place in which I have ever lived. 
It seems most enjoyable. The climate seeins bland, 
and for six months of the year really bracing, com- 
pared with that of Lower Burmah. It seems to 
me that this must prove a healthy country. The 
brightness of the sky, the pure bracing air, the 
clear water and swift current of this noble river, 
the grand and beautiful mountains robed in per- 
petual green, the fertile valleys still largely un- 
cultivated —all speak of health and vitality ; and, 
until experience shall prove the contrary, I think 
Bhamo should be regarded as healthful. It is true 
Ireturned from Bhamo seven years ago, ill with what 
was called Bhamo fever ; but I never felt sure that 
my illness was to be set down against Bhamo. 
For the four or five months before arriving here, 
I was passing through a series of changes, with 
exposure. 


OPEN For Misston-Work. — When I was here 
seven years ago, I was hopeful that before five 
years should pass we should have not less than 
four missionaries in Upper Burmah; two in or 
near the capital, and two at Bhamo. The country 
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was open then to missionary labor, has been open 
ever since, and 7s ofex still. There is the same 
need now as then, Nothing has been done to 
meet the’ demand for preaching the gospel in 
Upper Burmah, nor am I aware of any plans in 
contemplation to meet the wants of Upper Burmah. 
The brethren now here, and any who may follow 
them (I am persuaded), have their eye on Western 
China as their field of labor. They want a station 
at Bhamo, as a base, —a supply and forwarding 
station, with a medical missionary. This would 
only make it the more pleasant for any missionaries 
whom you might send to Bhamo. 

“THE GOLD AND SILVER ROAD.” —It is true 
the ancient and renowned “gold and silver road,” 
from Bhamo to China, is still closed to all Euro- 
peans, and, indeed, most unsafe even to the Chinese, 
their caravans having already been attacked, re- 
sulting in the instant death of one man, several 
wounded, and much property lost or carried off by 
the Kah Chins, who made the attack. Thus the 
season has opened this year ; and these disasters 
and outrages are keeping back, it is said, many 
caravans. For two hundred years the eastern 
border has sighed for the opening of this route. 
During the last eight years the English govern- 
ment has spent from five to seven lacs of rupees, 
directly and indirectly, to open the old trade route 
from Burmah to China. And to-day all interested 
have the reward of seeing it a little tighter, if 
possible, than at any time in two hundred years. 
But, as “the darkest time is just before day,” so 
this present tightness may presage the speedy, full 
and final opening of the old golden way. 

TRADE WITH CHINA.— About ten days ago 
gold and silver to the value of more than two lacs 
arrived here from the Governor of Yunnan for the 
King of Burmah, guarded all the way by one hun- 
dred Chinese soldiers. It is all to be exchanged 
for Jade stone, which abounds in Northern Burmah, 
The King of Burmah has large quantities of cotton 
of last year’s crop, now in Bhamo, intended for 
China. There can be no doubt that trade would 
again flow through these mountain passes, if safety 
of life and property could be assured. 


MURDER OF MR. MARGARY. — We may reason- 
ably hope that the two English expeditions under 
the full direction and support of government, to 
explore and open the trade-route, one seven years 
ago, and the other last year, though both regarded 
as failures, are nevertheless having a bearing in 
the right direction. The failure of the last mis- 
sion was a great disappointment; for it was in- 
trusted to able hands, and every precaution and 
condition of success had been attended to, It 
proved a failure notwithstanding, sad and painful. 
It also revealed a determination of purpose, and a 
combination of opposition, more than suspected 
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indeed, but not fully estimated. It is one of the 
strange things not entirely unknown to history 
among nations of the west, that though the mission 
had the full and apparently hearty sanction of both 
the Chinese and Burmese governments, with solemn 
promises of aid and protection, and provided with 
ample passports, yet there was the atrocious plot, 
not only to defeat the enterprise, but to kill every 
white man of the party. The most painful thing 
connected with the failure is the death —the foul 
murder —of the noble young Margary who came 
all the way through the vast country from Shanghai 
to Bhamo to aid in conducting the mission through 
from Bhamo to the eastern coast of China. He 
met the expedition here, and started with it on his 
return, when report came that an armed force was 
in front to dispute their advance. Margary felt it 
could not be, as he had only a few days before 
come through, meeting with only kindness and 
attention. He proposed to go forward to a town 
where he was known, in passing through. He did 
so; met with men whom he knew, and officials, 
who told him all was right, there was nothing to 
fear. He sent back messengers to the party to say 
that “all was well : come on to such a point, where 
he would await them.” He was then invited to go 
and visit some hot springs. While mounting his 
horse he was cut down; his head was severed 
from his body, and exposed on the walls of Mo- 
mein. About the same time the rest of the party 
was attacked by a large armed force. Those who 
have examined all the facts bearing on this treach- 
erous plot have but little if any doubt that it- had 
very high if not royal patronage. 

The Chinese government has agreed, (1) to pay 
a large indemnity for the murder of Mr. Margary ; 
(2)to investigate the matter, and if possible punish, 
the responsible authors of the crime ; (3) to open 
and protect the trade-route from Burmah to Yun- 
nan. Two English gentlemen are now en route 
from Shanghai to Yunnan, with Chinese officials 
and escort, to see that the examination be thorough ! 
That is a farce. The case is cut and dried already, 
and these English officials are powerless, But 
that may be the best thing to do; it may at least 
help to make plain the next best thing.} 

About the ist of January these English gentle- 
men will arrive in Western Yunnan. About that 
time the English Government will send a company 
of soldiers from Rangoon to this point, who, on 
getting word that the commissioners have reached 
Western Yunnan, will proceed to Manwyne on 
the border of China, to bring them safely through 
the Kah-Chin mountains to the Tapaing River on 
the plain in Burmese territory. 

It is interesting to know, that though the Chinese 


1 The telegraph announces the removal of the authorities 
of Mo-mein, and an order for their trial. 
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refused to send soldiers as an escort with these 
Englishmen through Burmese territory, out of re- 
spect to the rights of Burmah, they can still send 
one hundred soldiers to old Bhamo, through thirty 
miles of Burmese territory, to protect Chinese gold 
and silver. 


Up THE TAPAING RIVER. —I returned last week 
from a trip up the Tapaing River as far as boats 
can go, in company with Mr. Stevenson. Tsee- 
Kaw, a little below the site of old Bhamo, is now 
the point, at the foot of the Kah-Chin mountains, 
at the end of the route, where the caravans drop 
their old burdens and take up their new ones. 
From Bhamo to Tsee-Kaw, near old Bhamo, is 
nearly thirty miles, and the road is not an easy one 
for caravans to pass: so merchandise is conveyed 
from Bhamo to Tsee-Kaw in flat-bottom boats ; and 
the Chinese caravans, as a rule, do not come to 
Bhamo, The current of the Tapaing is very swift, 
and the water shallow in the dry season, and boats 
heavily laden are two or three days getting up; 
but the current alone will bring a boat down in 
seven or eight hours. 

I was deeply interested in our trip up the Tapa- 
ing to Tsee-Kaw and to old Bhamo. At the latter 
place the English and Dutch are believed to have 
had factories two hundred years ago. Myo-thit 
(new city) is the name of the town that now stands 
where old Bhamo formerly stood. It is a beauti- 
ful location, commanding most charming views in 
all directions, on high ground at the foot of the 
Kah-Chin mountains, and close to the point where 
the Tapaing comes dashing down from its high 
mountain valleys. 


Tue Kau-Cuins. —I see by a recent number 
of the Magazine, that I expressed an opinion about 
the Kah-Chins. I see no reason to retract what I 
said about them. They are without doubt Sing- 
phos: Ching-paw (the word for man) is what they 
call themselves all through this region. Mr. Steven- 
son wrote down a large number of words and sen- 
tences obtained from Kah-Chins here at Bhamo; 
but this list differed very widely from the language 
of a tribe or tribes (one of whom we questioned) 
living north of Ponsee and Manwyne. So it would 
seem that a person might get the language of one 
tribe, and not that of another. They are quite 
numerous, and I have seen many of them, but 
always away from their homes. ‘They have a bad 
name in many ways, but are not too bad to receive 
the gospel if offered to them. If I were young 
again I would make them my people, and their 
beautiful mountains my home. There may be as 
many bright jewels among the Kah-Chins as among 
the Karens, Christ in his gospel is his own gem- 
finder. Who will come forth at once to preach 
Christ to the “ Ching-paws ?” 
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SIGNS. ov. 4.— The monthly mail 
steamer arrived last evening at dark. We were 
hungry for letters, for six weeks had passed since 
our last mail reached us from Rangoon. We had 
a feast of reading letters till eleven o’clock, and 
thinking of them the rest of the night. I was 
deeply impressed, as Stevenson and Soltan read 
their large number of letters (not less than thirty 
in all), with the fact that so many Christians have 
their eyes turned toward Bhamo, and feel such a 
deep interest in the work now commencing here, 
and are talking and praying about it so earnestly. 
I am sure it means something. God is moving 


many of his people to pray and work for this field. — 


I expect to leave here on the 6th or 7th inst., 
to do some work in Mandelay, then— well, see 
and shape my course. But I want to go all the 
way by land from Mandelay to Rangoon. Starting 
from old Ava, my course will be directly south to 
Yemethen, Nyien-gyau, and Toungoo; then down 
the Sittoung valley to Rangoon. This will be a 
journey of about five hundred miles. I shall get a 
cart for my traps, visit all the towns, preach and 
give tracts to as many asI can. I am sorry to say 
that with all our native preachers it has been diffi- 
cult, since I returned from America, to have one to 
go with me on jungle trips, and I have often been 
obliged to go alone. It was so this time. I tried 
hard to get a preacher to come with me, but could 
not. I feel greatly the need of a man to accom- 
pany me, and preach to the people. I get tired 
soon ; I cannot talk three or six hours at a time. 
A good preacher can make plain many things that 
I cannot ; but I am glad I am so well, and I want 
to give all my strength to this work. 


LETTER FROM Mr. GEORGE. 


HentTuanA, Oct. 29, 1875. 

I HAVE just returned from a four-weeks’ trip to 
the revival district. You will be glad to hear that 
the work progresses, I found all those who were 
baptized in July, doing well; some of them are 
doing excellent work among their neighbors, and 
the revival-work is deepening and extending its 
influence. The two native preachers in that dis- 
trict are fully alive, and are proving themselves to 
be ministers of Jesus Christ. 

Baptisms. baptized eighteen, five of 
whom were women. About thirty applied, but 
some of them were not ripe for baptism. It would 
be difficult to give you a fair representation of what 
God is doing in that place. Every thing is so differ- 
ent from former experiences that we “ rejoice with 
trembling.” The style of preaching has changed 
to a very great extent; and, instead of arguing 
against Gaudama, we preach “ Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God;” and the people 
listen, and are converted. 
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I heard of many believers and many inquirers in 
villages that I could not visit on account of the bad 
roads, We expect a rich harvest during the com- 
ing year. Pray for us, my dear brother. 

ScHooL Work.—This morning I went and 
secured the interest of the inspector of schools, 
who has promised to do all in his power to get a 
grant in aid of two schools that I hope to start at 
the beginning of the rains. As the disciples will 
not send their children to the monasteries, and as 
in some cases the priests have been compelled 
to leave for want of support, and as the Roman 
Catholics are ever ready to wedge in to lead away 
disciples, it is of the utmost importance that we 
have control of the schools. The most of those 
baptized are young men between twenty and forty 
years old; not a rich man among them. They will 
give ; but a help from home will do great good. 

ADVANCE MOVEMENTS. — Since the reports have 
reached you of the wonderful revival in Tharra- 
waddi district, you will not be surprised to learn 
that I have made preparations to move there the 
Ist of January. I have selected the village of 
Zeegong, a station on the railroad, about forty 
miles from Thongzai. I have bought a lot of land, 
and given out a contract for lumber for my house. 
Rs. 1,000 will not build it by any means. But, 
when I look round and see so many mission- 
houses that have been built and paid for by the 
American Baptists, I have no doubt God will con- 
trol matters so that I, too, can have a comfortable 
home for my family in the most fruitful mission- 
station in Burmah. 

We have baptized as many Burmans in Tharra- 
waddi district during the year as were reported 
from the whole of Burmah at the convention in 
1874; and the prospect is that as many will come 
in next year. The people at home have been pray- 
ing for the conversion of the heathen. Are they 
prepared for it? An answer to their prayers would 
necessitate more workers, more schools, and hence 
more money. 


Blission to the Teloogoos. 
LETTER FROM Mr. CLouGH. 


ONGoLE, Oct. 26, 1875. 
In May we began our usual institute for the 
native preachers and teachers. We got along 
until about the 1st of June, when I had an attack 
of fever and ague. Upon this I dismissed the 
institute, and started for a hill, a ‘spur of the 
Eastern Ghants, about eighty miles south-west of 
Ongole. This hill, called, — 
OopiGHIRI DRooG, —rises abruptly from the 
plain, about three thousand feet high. “It is well 
supplied with springs of water, is a romantic 
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place, and is, withal, said to have figured quite 
conspicuously in bygone ages, in the history of 
Southern India. The old parapets, gates, cells, 
wells, and granaries, where native tradition says 
seventeen years’ supply of grain was kept con- 
stantly on hand, all testify that Oodighiri Droog 
was once a strong place.” In April, 1874, we 
Teloogoo missionaries purchased personally a small 
bungalow, built long years ago by an enterprising 
collector, Mr. Dykes, on this hill. The bungalow 
is about twenty-two hundred feet above the sea, 
and cost us about twelve hundred rupees. One 
day while there, a shower of rain came down 
suddenly upon us, and we found ourselves in the 
midst of the clouds; and at other times we 
were entirely above them, while we discerned 
thunder and lightning below us. 

From the top of the Droog, one-half mile from 
our bungalow, the sea seventy miles away is in 
full view, and its coast can be distinctly traced 
with the naked eye, from opposite Nellore to 
beyond Ongole, nearly a hundred miles. The 
views in all directions are almost equally as 
beautiful and grand. I remained there in com- 
pany with Brother Drake for eighteen days, then 
returned to Ongole. 


PREACHING Tours.—Soon after my return 
home, I went up into the Kristna District on a 
preaching tour. The weather was, however, too 
hot for efficient work: so toward the last of July 
came back again to the station. August was spent 
in station work, and in the villages within reach of 
Ongole by the aid of my pony. September passed 
in a similar way, except a few days, when, accom- 
panied by Brother Downie, I was out on another 
itinerating tour, We together visited several 
Christian villages, and preached to a good number 
of heathen. 

Heavy showers of rain came on ; and fearing the 
north-east monsoon, which would not be pleasant 
to endure in a tent, we turned our faces home- 
ward, 

Oct. 3 was our regular bi-monthly meeting. On 
account of heavy rains, and cholera in many vil- 
lages, fewer were present than usual. Eight were 
baptized; making the whole number immersed 
thus far in 1875, 120. The preachers and teachers 
gave the best of accounts generally, and we hope 
for great things soon. As still heavier storms were 
daily expected, which would make travelling almost 
impossible for some time, they begged to be allowed 
to return at once to their fields. Oct. 20 the 
monsoon broke upon us in earnest; and it has 
been raining most of the time since. 

In looking over the whole Teloogoo mission, and 
noting where our Ongole men are, and what they 
are doing, it must be conceded that the Ongole 
Church is emphatically — 
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A MIssIonARY CHURCH. — One of my assist- 
ants, native preacher Bezwarah Paul Condiah, 
has crossed the Eastern Ghants, and is laboring in 
and around Atmakoor, a hundred and forty miles 
by road from Ongole, and within about forty miles 
of Kurnool. He reports ten converts, who are, 
he thinks, ready for baptism. 

Besides Etherazoloo, two native preachers, 
Coma Cotiah and Gombade Lutchmiah, and alsoa 
school-teacher, have listened to the urgent call of 
Brother Campbell, and gone to Secunderabad to 
assist him. Brother Tupela Rungiah, my right-hand 
man, who went down to assist Brother Williams in 
Ramapatam in February, 1874, as a temporary 
measure until Brother Williams could get hold of 
Teloogoo, is now considered so essential to the 
efficiency of that school, that I have consented to 
his remaining there as long as he is needed. 

Two others of our young men, one for a time a 
village school-teacher, both formerly students in 
our normal school, and afterwards in the seminary, 
belonging to the senior class, are now occupying 
the positions of teachers there, under Brother 
Williams. Brother Drake expects at least two of 
my preachers to go with him to Kurnool. Another 
preacher is trying to win the “ Chensus,” a wild 
semi-barbarous Hill tribe, numbering several 
thousand, who occupy the Nullamulla Hills, west 
and north-west of Cumbum. These Chensus 
speak a dialect of their own, unintelligible to 
Teloogoos of other parts of the country, but 
understood by those living near the Nullamullas. 
They subsist on game taken with the bow and 
arrow and bill-hook, on honey, the wood-apple, 
and other fruits, products of the jungle. 

Besides the many urgent calls from our brethren 
whom we like to hear and satisfy, and from these 
distant and destitute places where these zealous 
and faithful servants of Jesus have gone to tell the 
good news of a Saviour provided for all who will 
believe, one, a beloved disciple, a recent student 
in the seminary, and member of its senior class, — 


CATAPILLY PARDASHE has been called up 
higher, receiving no doubt, the welcomed plaudit 
of * Well done, good and faithful servant,” &c. 

In 1868 Pardashe was a heathen youth, who, 
with a lot of other coolies, was employed by me 
while building our chapel. He became acquainted 
with some of the young men in our normal school, 
and soon desired to learn to read. To accomplish 
this object, he brought his lunch along with him; 
and while the other laborers were having their 
dinner and siesta, Pardashe was learning the 
Teloogoo alphabet from his student friends. A few 
months after this he was converted, and later 
entered Mr. Clough’s normal school. Here he 
remained about two years; and then, yielding to 
one of the many urgent calls for teachers to come 
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to the villages, he went away, and labored for a 
time as a teacher. 

When the seminary was opened, he was one of the 
first company from Ongole to enter it, and remained 
there three years. In March last, when the seminary 
was suspended, Pardashe returned home beraing the 
name of “ the best theologian” among the students. 
He soon accepted an invitation to preach and teach 
in a large town seventy miles from here, Marka- 
poor. After a few weeks only of work, he fell sick, 
and July 1 was obliged to return to Ongole. 

It was soon evident to us, that his disease was 
consumption, and already had a firm hold upon 
him. We, however, did all that we could to save 
him ; but the summons had come, and he, who was 
so young and strong, and full of energy and hope, 
had to obey. But oh, what a death-bed ! Would that 
I knew mine own would be as triumphant ! Could 
the friends of the Teloogoos have been here, they 
certainly would have felt repaid for all they have 
ever done for us; and could those who profess 
to not believe in missions have seen Pardashe, and 
known him as we did, their tongues would forever 
afterwards thank God, because one, at least, from 
heathenism was safe over the river. 

Two or three days before his death,I called upon 
him. I commenced to talk with him about his state 
of mind, because I felt that his time onearth mus 
be short. 

He said in substance, as follows, “I am not 
afraid to die ; but I have a great desire to live. I 
have spent five or six years in study: I am now, 
but for this cough, ready to go to work. Thou- 
sands, yes, myriads, of people all around, are 
going to hell, and I want to tell them of Jesus. 
Do ask Jesus, if it can be consistent, to make me 
well.” I had frequent interviews with him; but 
on the morning of Sept. 16, at about five and a 
half o’clock, Pardashe sent for me. I dressed, 
and went out to him as soon as possible. When 
I entered his room, he turned toward me, and 
made his Sa/aam. I asked him why he had called 
me; but he said nothing, but looked at me with 
along steady gaze. After a while, a student, who 
had the care of him, asked what he wanted of 
the teacher. He replied, with great effort, “I 
just want to look at him.” His pain at times was 
fearful. I felt that he was very near his end. I 
asked him if I should pray with him. He said, 
“Yes.” This over, he again commenced looking 
at me as before. After a little, he broke out in a 
loud, clear voice, “I am in Christ.” — “ What 
makes you think so, Pardashe?” I asked. “I 
know it” was the answer. “I am standing on 
Christ, the solid rock. All around seems like a 
quicksand swamp.” I asked if he feared to die. 
“No,” said he. “If it is the will of Jesus, it is 
my will. He knows best,” &c. 

I went out to see about some medicine; and he 
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talked by turns to the Christians who came in to 
see him, saying, “I am going home. What shall 
I tell Jesus for you ? and what shall I say to such 
and such Christians? ” naming those who had gone 
before. A little while later, and while praying, 
“Lord Jesus, my Saviour, receive my spirit,” he 
passed from earth to glory. The next sabbath, 
Brother Timpany preached to the students of the 
seminary and the people of Ramapatam a sermon 
“Tn.Memoriam of Pardashe.” 

Oct. 3, at our bi-monthly meeting, I tried to 
preach his funeral-sermon from those words he 
uttered, ‘In Christ.” 

Pardashe was a young man about twenty-five 
years of age, spotless in character, zealous for the 
Master, and the best educated assistant I had. 
We shall miss him greatly, but are content. Jesus 
had need of him. 


Prospects. — Notwithstanding our losses, we 
yet increase. Some men, who are quite scholars, 
have lately felt it their duty to preach the gospel. 
Our ever-helping normal school is turning out 
teachers slowly but surely ; and two young men, 
members of the class to which Pardashe belonged, 
are now home from the seminary, and at work. 

Thirty-nine men and youth and ten women have 
gone down to the Brownson Seminary this year, 
commencing Sept. 1. Besides them, we have fifty 
in Mrs. Clough’s normal school. 

My appropriation (Rs. 1,540) for this normal 
school is quite insufficient, unless it is largely sup- 
plemented by specifics. If any come in that can 
be used by us, please send them on. It costs 
now, on an average, Rs. 200 per month. I do not 
like to have it suspended. It not only furnishes 
teachers and pretty good jungle preachers, but is 
also the principal feeder to the theological semi- 
nary ; and ¢hat might almost as well be suspended 
as Mrs. Clough’s school. 


A GrirEvous Task. — The calls made upon us 
for teachers are at times excruciating. On the 
4th instant, about fifty applications for teachers 
were made ; but we had only about twenty to meet 
the demand, So urgent were some of the villa- 
gers to have their requests in this respect granted, 
that others, thinking them unfair, became annoyed, 
and they came near getting into a regular quarrel. 
The Christians in one village forty-five miles 
away, though they had sent in their delegates on 
Friday to represent their case, fearing that they 
might be slighted by me, on Monday morning, the 
4th instant, despatched two more of their num- 
ber to Ongole, with instructions to press their 
claim for a teacher, to the best of their ability. 
At seven o’clock in the evening of the same day, 
they arrived, and immediately made. their errand 
known. As they had come on foot all the way, 
notwithstanding the mud and rain which fell, I 
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thought their zeal ought to be rewarded, therefore 
suspended a school of twenty-five scholars in 
another village in order to re-open this school in 
Irlapand. Do you wonder that we feel alarmed, 
when we look at our money, and see the number 
of scholars which it will allow in our normal 
school, while we hear this cry day after day, “ Oh, 
send us a teacher, that our children may not grow 
up in heathenism, but may learn to read God’s 
word, and love Him who died for them” !>* But 
(shall I say it?) on the morning of the 5th,a row 
of thirty-five young men and women and youth, 
and afterwards several others, were, presented by 
the preachers as those who were anxious to enter 
the normal school, all of whom they said were 
worthy. I chose out from the whole number thir- 
teen; but twenty-three had to be turned away. I 
had to say, “I would like to admit you to the 
school; but we have not the money.” 


Mission to the Japanese. 


LETTER FROM MR. ARTHUR. 
Tokio, JAPAN, Nov. 23, 1875. 

Baptism, — On the first Sunday in November, 
just two years after our arrival in Japan, we had 
our first baptism. We are grateful to God that 
the opening sabbath of another year was so con- 
secrated, It was a beautiful day, like our Indian 
summer days at home. Our baptistery is a clear 
stream of swift-flowing water, just in the rear of 
our house, and on our own grounds. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago a daimio, for some politi- 
cal offence, was condemned to excavate and en- 
large it at his own expense. By winding steps, we 
-descend to the bed of the river, one hundred and 
vseventy feet below. Above us tower the green 
‘and sloping banks of the river, tufted with bam- 
boo, and dotted with shrubbery. It is a retired and 
sheltered spot, rendered still more picturesque by 
the occasional passage of Japanese sampans, or 
boats, laden with the various products of the 
country. Our Japanese hymns of praise re-echoed 
over those waters so sweetly, dedicating the place 
to a far different and nobler use than that for which 
it was designed. 


WELCOME GUESTS. — Dr. Brown, owing to the 
serious illness of his wife, was not able to be pres- 
ent. Wewere glad to have with us the newly 
arrived teachers, Miss Sands and Miss Kidder. 
It was their first Sunday here. They helped us 
greatly by their presence and singing. The candi- 
date was a woman, perhaps the first Japanese 
woman ever “buried with Christ in baptism,” ac- 
cording to the apostolic ordinance. The exami- 
nation was in the morning, and was very satisfac- 
tory. After the examination, I preached a short 
sermon on baptism, its form, signification, and the 
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proper recipients of it. A large number of Japan- 
ese witnessed the ceremony, and were evidently 
highly pleased. The washing of the body is very 
common among them, the immersion something 
novel and very impressive. Canon Siddon of 
England advised one of my neighbors, a mission- 
ary of the S, P. G. Society, who lives two miles 
away from me, to immerse all his converts, for this 
very reason. He is following that advice. Rev. 
Mr. Cochran and his wife, Methodists from Can- 
ada, and Mrs. Dr. Verbeck, our neighbors, were 
present at the baptism. Rev. Mr. Cochran offered 
prayer. It was very pleasant to have those of 
other denominations assisting at this solemn and 
delightful ordinance of our Lord. 

In the afternoon, after welcoming our new sister 
to the fellowship of faith, we sat down with pecu- 
liarly grateful feelings of joy to partake of our 
Lord’s Supper. 

Weare so glad of the coming of Miss Kidder! I 
have given up entirely and most gladly the school 
to her, and shall now devote myself to the study 
of the language, and the preaching of the Word. 
Please accept many thanks for sending her to us. 


Mission to the Chinese. 


Under date of Oct. 6, Miss Fielde writes from 
Swatow :— 


“Some of our poor Christian people are being 
persecuted for their Master’s sake. One of the 
Bible-women has been very badly beaten at a vil- 
lage to which she went in her work; and some of 
the women in that vicinity have had to flee from 
their homes, and stay at the chapel for some days, 
to escape maltreatment. I hope nothing worse is 
coming. 

“We have so long been taught to pity the 
heathen that those who have had no practical ex- 
perience of them forget how wicked and cruel and 
how averse to all good they are. They have to be 
saved by main strength. If we worked for love of 
them, our impulse would soon fail. Working for 
love of Christ, our impetus grows greater as we see 
how hard Ais work was, and how unlovely those he 
loved.” 


Mission to Germany. 


LETTER FROM Mr. WINDOLF. 


A WHOLE SABBATH SCHOOL CONVERTED. — 
The whole sabbath school in Heiligenthal, near 
Luneberg, has recently been hopefully converted. 
The school is very small in numbers ; but the fact 
is nevertheless an encouraging one for those who 
labor in this department. The little school, con- 
sisting of three pupils, is under the direction of a 
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Christian sister, who has trusted in God with sim- 
ple faith and true devotion, till they have now all 
given themselves to the Lord. I spent the sab- 
bath, Aug. 15, in this place. The children had 
long been anxiously seeking the Lord. On this 
sabbath, there was much prayer. The children 
themselves earnestly prayed that they might have 
evidence that the Lord had accepted them. In 
the afternoon, both before and after divine service, 
a prayer-meeting was held with the children; and 
God heard and answered. That evening the eld- 
est of the three (twelve years old) found peace in 
believing. 

The same evening we had another season of 
prayer. Almost all the brethren and _ sisters 
prayed, and some of them more than once, The 
next morning, to our surprise, one of the remain- 
ing children, the youngest, eight years old, also 
believed in Jesus, and was happy. The third, ten 
years old, and a sister of the others, was very 
anxious. I directed her to Acts ii. 21, and Rom. 
x. 13, and encouraged her to continue to seek the 
Lord. The same day she also found peace in 
Jesus. Now the scholars and their teacher rejoice 
together. 


LETTER FROM MR. WILLRATH. 

A WHOLE SABBATH SCHOOL BapTizep. — If 
Brother Windolf, in the above communication, re- 
ports a whole sabbath school converted, I am 
permitted to report a whole sabbath school bap- 
tized. , The three children above mentioned were 
baptized on the 21st of September. I went from 
Hamburg to Luneberg; and when [ arrived, at 
five o’clock, p.M., I found the brethren already 
assembled. Without any delay, after prayer, we 
resorted to the mill-stream, where the brethren 
had selected a lovely spot for the baptism. We 
sang a few verses, after which I gave a short ad- 
dress on the Lord’s command to be baptized. 
Then the children made a brief confession of their 
faith in Christ in the presence of the spectators, 
and I baptized them into the Saviour’s death. 
Among the spectators was the children’s day- 
school teacher, whom they had specially invited to 
be present. After the ordinance, I broke bread to 
the brethren in the house of one of their number, 
—the newly baptized partaking for the first time. 
A beautiful wreath of mosses, mingled with im- 
mortelles, was handed to me at my departure. 

An interesting account of the baptism of the 
children, and of the solemn impression made upon 
the spectators as the little ones went down into the 
water in their white dresses, appeared in the next 
issue of the “‘ Luneberg Zeitung.” 


LETTER FROM Mr. DoMMKE, GOYDEN. 
TWENTY-THREE BApTizeD.—The rain which 
moistens the earth, and makes it fruitful, does not 
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always bring forth fruits and flowers from all fields 


at the same time. So it is with the gracious rain 
of the Spirit, which descends upon our mission- 
fields, Every husbandman, even if he has the 
most fruitful soil, desires the rain from time to 
time to fall upon it; and neither plants nor flow- 
ers yield the expected bloom and fruit without the 
influences that come from above. The church in 
Goyden, Prussia, in some of its stations has been, 
for a year past, dry and barren; but, blessed be 
God, not in all. The Lord has been with us, 
awakening sinners, and giving them peace through 
the blood of atonement. 

A gracious shower from on high fell upon the 
church during the first quarter of the year; and in 
the course of the summer twenty-three souls, ran- 
somed by the blood of Christ, testified to their 
faith in him by being baptized into his death, Of 
these baptisms, on the first occasion eleven fol- 
lowed their Lord and Master in his own ordinance, 
in a beautiful spot, in the presence of many spec- 
tators. The occasion was a rich blessing to all 
who were present. On the second occasion, eight 
days later, two obeyed the Saviour’s command. 
The power of the Spirit was sensibly felt. The 
opposition of the Wicked One was also stirred. 


Sprrir OF OpposITiIon.—A man, whose wife 
was one of the candidates, had previously refused 
to consent to her being baptized. Afterwards, 
however, he not only consented, but also came in 
the forenoon, and listened attentively to the ser- 
mon, provided 4 carriage for his wife, and came 
with the candidates to witness the ordinance. We 
thought the Lord had subdued him, and that the 
truth was to be honored through him. But at 
the water it proved otherwise. Several enemies of 
religion among the spectators roused him up by 
railing speeches, and gave us reason to fear a dis- 
turbance, which, however, God averted. But we 
were obliged to hasten a little in the transaction. 
Notwithstanding, many hearts were moved, and 
many eyes were filled with tears. Many testified, 
“This must be God's way. This baptism is the 
true baptism. It is according to Scripture,” &c. 

The sister who was baptized has since had much 
to bear from her husband ; but she endures it with 
patience. 

On the third occasion, a few miles from the sta- 
tion, about a hundred spectators were present, — 
some speaking German, and others Polish; and 
addresses were made in both languages. A long 
procession of the members marched, singing, from 
the place of worship to the water; and ten willing 
converts received the holy ordinance in the pres- 
ence of many hundreds of witnesses. 


CONQUERED BY DIVINE GRACE.— Among the 
converts is one by whom I have been reproved for 
my lack of faith and zeal. This sister had for 
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years been an enemy of the people of God, build- 
ing herself up in her self-righteousness. Her hus- 
band had delayed joining the church for two years, 
expecting her conversion; but at last, weary of 
waiting, he was baptized alone. In various ways 
she made his life unhappy. She devoted herself 
scrupulously to the ceremonies of the National 
Church, — fasting and praying according to the 
usages of nominal Christians. At last she was 
convinced by the Divine Spirit that she was a 
great sinner, and must be lost, unless her sins 
were forgiven through the grace of a compas- 
sionate Saviour. For seven years I had waited 
for this blessed experience. Often had I prayed 
for her and her husband, together and separately. 
But I was astonished to hear such news. I 
hastened to her, and was not a little rejoiced when 
she related to me with tears how the Lord had 
convinced her of sin, and given her the joy of 
believing that her soul had been cleansed by the 
precious blood of Christ. Oh, what patience God 
has with men, and how gracious he is to our sinful 
race ! 


LETTER FROM MR. WIEHLER, REETZ. 


More Baptisms. — Two sabbaths in September 
Jast were truly high days for the church in Reetz. 
Seven souls, on those days, were baptized in Reetz 
* and Zeinicke. One of them was a man seventy- 
seven years of age, whose conversion is to be 
regarded as an answer to his son’s prayers, —an 


encouragement to others. Most of our converts, ” 


in fact, all, in some sense, can in like manner be 
viewed as answers to prayer. Oh, how precious 
are these sabbaths, when the children of God from 
far and near gather together, bringing with them 
many an anxious sinner, that, if the pool be moved, 
they may step down into the water! The chapels 
were filled ; and, best of all, Jesus was in the midst 
ofus, It was a foretaste of heaven. Immediately 
after the baptism, another woman offered herself 
as a candidate. May hundreds soon follow! This 
year, twenty-two have been baptized. This is but 
a few compared with those that are left ; but more 
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will come. It is ours diligently to labor and to 
wait. . 


LETTER FROM Mr. Liesic, STETTIN. 

ADDITIONS IN STETTIN. — The heat of summer 
seemed unfavorable to the germinating of the seed 
of God’s word in Stettin. We were very anxious, 
and ready to adopt the lament of the prophet Jere- 
miah, “The harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.” But the Lord, in his usual 
way, reproved our lack of faith, and brought us a 
few souls who asked for baptism. These were 
followed by others, and these by still others, so 
that on one sabbath nine made public profession 
of their faith, Last sabbath, they were baptized in 
presence of a crowded assembly. Thus the seed 
was not lost. Our faith in God’s word was 
strengthened, and our hope confirmed. Others 
have offered themselves to the church, and still 
others are anxious. 


LETTER FROM MR. NEUSCHAFER, FRANKFORT. 

PERSECUTION FOR CHRIST’s SAKE. — Since last 
winter we have been blessed at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main with the addition of nine to the church; 
two more are candidates, and several awaken hope. 

I have also recently had the honor to be impris- 
oned twice for the truth’s sake. The first time I 
was kindly treated by the jail-keeper ; the second 
I was placed in a cell which had no avenue for 
air, and when I came out all my limbs were in a 
tremor. Such an event, at this age, is very unex- 
pected. The burgomaster of the place, Odenwald, 
was too little acquainted with the laws, and suf- 
fered himself to be governed by his predecessor, 
who thought that every Baptist must be perseuted, 
and whose personal hatred of religion was very 
great. For this reason I was treated shamefully. 
The court, however, has taken up the matter, and 
will not allow such a thing to occur again. 

The affair has done good; for many have been 
awakened to ask, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” 
I purpose soon to visit the place again. May the 
Lord help us to be faithful in confessing his name, 
that we may hereafter receive a crown of glory! 


OUTSIDE 


NEWS FROM COCONADA. 


{The following private letter from Mr. Churchill to his class- 
mate is fresh and breezy, and we are glad to give the whole as 
we received it from Mr. Beaman.— Ev. MAc.] 


Hampton FAtts, Dec. 7, 1875. 
DEAR Sir, — As you will see by the ac- 
companying note, I have just received a letter 
from Brother George Churchill. Some ex- 
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tracts from it I will copy; and, if you deem 
them of sufficient interest, you can give them a 
place in the Magazine; if not, in the waste- 
basket. He says, “Cocanada is a town of 
some twenty thousand inhabitants, and has 
quite a large export trade, possessing the best 
harbor on the coast. We have a wide field 
here. In the portion we hope to occupy, 
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there are five or six millions of people, mostly 
uncared for. Since coming here, three of us, 
McLaurin, Boggs, and myself, made a tour of 
two hundred miles to the north for the purpose 
of seeing the country, and selecting suitable 
mission stations. 

“ We travelled by bullock carts, or bandies 
as they are called here. It is a very slow way 
to travel, and in some respects not very com- 
fortable. We travelled mostly by night, rest- 
ing by day in our tent which we carried along 


with us. There were some things disagreeable , 


about the trip; but, on the whole, I enjoyed it, 
and gained much valuable information about 
the country through which we passed. It is 
very thickly settled : every valley and plain is 
dotted with villages and towns. The people 
literally swarm. In some respects they are 
rather interesting ; but they are heathens of 
the worst. kind. I think the Hindoos are 
about the vilest kind of heathens to be found 
out here in the East. The worst practices are 
not only allowed but taught by their religion. 
Brahminism is far worse than Buddhism. The 
latter has much in its moral precepts that is 
commendable, though there is no vital power 
in it to enforce its teaching. 

Brahminism, so far as I can learn, has 
nothing of goodin it. “ Like religion, like peo- 
ple,” holds good here. But there is a good deal 
of character about these Teloogoos; and, when 
the gospel really takes hold of a man, it 
develops him wonderfully. But there is a 
mighty work to be done here. Every thing 
has to be done. There is no moral character 
to take hold of, no conscience, no truthfulness. 
They are like all heathen ; there is no truth in 
them. Lying is as natural to them as breath- 
ing. I do not imagine there is a heathen 
Teloogoo in the country on whose word you 
could rely, if it were for his interest to break 
his word. As for honesty, I doubt if they 
know the meaning of the word; at least, I 
doubt if they ever practise the virtue. They 
will cheat you if they can, and are as shrewd 
asa Yankee. In appearance they are dark, — 
almost as much so as common negroes, — 
rather tall and slender, with European or rather 
Caucasian features, and straight hair. Many 
of the men, especially of the higher classes, are 
quite good looking ; and their women are said 
to be so, though I have seen very few of them ; 
but the women of the common coolie, or lower 
classes, are to me very ugly, as heathen; but, 
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when they become Christians, it changes their 
appearance wonderfully for the better. The 
houses here are somewhat peculiar, and very 
poor affairs. The poorer people live in little 
circular mud huts covered with the leaves of 
the Palmyra palm or grass. The floor is the 
ground smoothed off. The houses of the bet- 
ter class are a little larger and nicer. I have 
never been inside of one yet; and it would be 
a great offence for me to do so, as it would 
defile the house. 

“We are very pleasantly situated here in 
Coconada. Three of us, Sanford, Boggs, and 
myself, live together in a large house of five 
rooms. Armstrong is in a town eight miles 
away. We have not yet decided on our future 
station. I have not done much with the lan- 
guage, which I consider difficult. 

“T have spent some time in making some 
furniture, as we brought very little with us, 
and could not buy what we wanted here; . 
but I am getting things together now, so that 
we can get along, and henceforth I intend to 
work upon the language. 

“Mr. McLaurin has had considerable suc- 
cess since he came here. Last year he bap- 
tized about one hundred and thirty. He and 
Sanford have just been out on a tour among 
the villages, and they baptized quite a number. 
The climate here is very pleasant for most of 
the year. The rains are not so long and 
severe as in Burmah. There are two or three 
months very hot; but the climate seems quite 
healthy. Living is quite cheap here, and very 
good. One has to have quite an army of ser- 
vants about, as each one will do only one kind 
of work. 

Brother Churchill inquires after his class- 
mates, and desires their address. If they will 
furnish it, I will forward it in my next letter, 
or they can address him direct. 

Yours truly, H. H. BEAMAN. 


PRIVATE LETTERS FROM ATHENS. 


{The following letters from Mrs. Sakellarios to a lady friend 
in this country were sent to the Rooms for private reading. 
By some means they slipped in among the “ copy”’ sent to the 
printer, and now the editor is confronted with them in 
“proof.” He has read them ayain, and concluded to let them 
go into the Magazine just as they are, without one bit of the 
official in them. They are fresh and crisp and right out of a 
woman’ s heart. Ep. Maa.) 


ATHENS, GREECE, June 5, 1875. 
My DEAR J.,—Your letter came to me just 
as welcome as every line from my dear fatherland 
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comes. You told me precisely what I was so glad 
to learn: Ist, that you dd receive the photograph 
of “the house I live in;” 2d, that you have not 
failed to keep up an interest in your friend of yore ; 
and, 3d, the far more precious intelligence that 
your faith and trust in Jesus seems to burn with a 
greater intensity, and you love to work for him 
with all your heart, soul, mind, and strength, 

Now, you know, as sisters in Jesus we can sym- 
pathize with each other in oyr experiences of God’s 
goodness, and in every work done for our Saviour’s 
glory. I was very glad to learn through a good 
friend of your husband, Prof. Currier, of your 
“labors of love” at Pella. He spoke in the 
warmest terms of Mr. S. and yourself. While 
listening to him, relating the success with which 
your efforts to promote the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom had been blessed, I thought your 
mission seems clearly to be a home mission, 
where after your earnest prayers, your tender 
warnings, and your plain teachings, you can “see 
of the travail of your soul, and be satisfied ” with 
God’s blessing upon it ; and is it not just the same 
as though you were far away from native land, tell- 
ing the same story in a foreign tongue ? 

You do not have the burden of anxiety in trying 
to discover the chaff from the wheat, and in the 
constant watchfulness over those turning into the 
narrow way, and checking the budding-out of old 
habits and erratic ideas in those who have been 
“clothed upon by Christ.” Yours and mine are 
one and the same work. 

We are of “one Lord, one faith, and one bap- 
tism,” and of one heart and one mind to bring 
sinners to the same. How blessed is the unity of 
the Spirit by which we serve the same Lord and 
Master, and in which, though separated far, “ we 
meet around one common mercy seat!” 

It is truly refreshing to see some good Christian 
men such as Prof. Currier and Prof, Parker seem 
to be. 

Rev. W. N. Cote, formerly a missionary, and 
now an archeologist, as he introduced himself, is 
staying with me a few days. I am sorry that I 
cannot afford m >re than one bed for the citizens of 
Zion who come through Athens. I am happy to 
use hospitality, but am exceedingly limited in my 
ways to doit. The future, I hope, will place us 
on wider grounds to do it, if the Lord blesses my 
efforts. 

My house is comparatively small, having but one 
floor of apartments ; but its doors are always open 
to every friend and lover of Jesus. 

Not long since, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Judson 
spent a week in Athens, and Rev. Mr. Hanna also, 
whom we saw frequently. 

Prof. Lewis, of Hamilton, called last week ; so 
you see I catch glimpses of my own country in her 
representatives, 
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You ask, dear J., about my plans for the fu- 
ture. I can think of only three distinct plans, 
That of winning souls to my adorable Redeemer 
is never lost sight of; and brain and heart and 
hands combine to execute the sweet mission. 

Next I plan to do a good work which I hope you 
will try to push forward when the right time 
comes, and that is the building of a mission-house 
and chapel. I surely hope this plan will meet 
with a speedy success. And next I plan to come 
home next year, which will round the decade since 
leaving home to come to a foreign shore; and I 
pray the Lord may provide the means to accom- 
plish this anticipated joy also. 7 know you deserve 
a longer letter, but I cannot spare you any more 
time to-day. You know if I do not deserve, yet I 
want, a letter from your dear hand. 

Your ever loving friend and sister in Jesus, 

A. J. SAKELLARIOS, 

“* Mizpah.” 


AMAROUSIAN, NEAR ATHENS, 
Aug. 14, 1875. 

My DEAR J.,— We are spending the most try- 
ing months of the summer at a romantic little 
village lying under the shadow of the noble Pen- 
teticus, whose pure, fresh breezes sweep down 
upon us with reviving life, and making us feel ten- 
fold stronger than when we are in Athens. 

The village, as we approach it through a long, 
winding road, is completely hidden in dense foliage ; 
only the church, with its dome and spire, rises out 
of the plain of olive-trees. I enjoy to the utmost 
the shady lanes, and olive-groves, and pine-woods, 
and vineyards. The vines are lopped off at the 
top, and therefore are very stunted, and the clusters 
of grapes much easier to gather than those in our 
land that ramble from cellar to garret. In all the 
vineyards we find olive and fig and pomegranate 
trees. The latter is a beautiful shrub-like tree, 
with glossy dark green leaves and bright scarlet 
blossoms ; and the fruit is as handsome as it is 
luscious. Mr, and Mrs. Constantine and two little 
girls occupy the house with us, which makes agree- 
able company. Yesterday, bright and early, we 
all started off on donkeys to visit the waters at 
Cephissia, called Cephalaria; and how much I 
enjoyed the fragrance of the resinous pines, and 
the sound of the wind in the tree-tops, although, 
every time I turned my head to see some swaying 
bough or richly tinted cloud, I feared a fall from the 
donkey, that wou/d shake its head at a desperate 
rate, and open its jaws with the most dismal howl. 
But we arrived at the place of waters in safety, and 
rested awhile, and regaled ourselves with figs and 
grapes cut fresh from the trees and vines. As I 
recall the town of Winchester, I think this village 
bears a faint resemblance to it. 

We are slowly increasing in numbers, and even 
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the few added to our little band is an encourage- 
ment. There are some examining the subject of 
“one faith, one Lord, and one baptism,” and I 
trust will before long be communicants with us. 
Whole-hearted Christians will be efficient helpers 
in the work. 

ATHENS, Seft. 17. — I had expected and intended 
to have sent this letter to you immediately after 
its date in August ; but various matters prevented. 
I will not take another sheet, but finish out this to 

ou. 
4 We are settled again at our city home ready to 
teach and preach the gospel to every creature who 
asks about the welfare of their soul. 

The two men who will soon join us, and a priest 
who used formerly to attend the School of the 
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Priests in Athens, and was very friendly with our 
dear Milon, have all been in; and there is so much 
to talk about with those whose hearts are really 
changed by grace, and those, too, who begin to see 
what religion ought to be to them, that time passes 
very quickly in speaking of the Lord’s dealings, 
and in theological discussions. 

Dear J., do write me often now, as the postage 
from America to Greece is but five cents! With 
warmest regards to your husband, in which Mr. S. 
joins, and very much love to your own dear self, 
and to all who ever think or ask after me, I remain 


. as ever, 


Your friend and sister in Jesus, 
A. J. SAKELLARIOS. 
“ Mizpah.” 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK.’ 


REv. W. Hill, of Orissa, in writing to the 
General Baptist Missionary Society of Eng- 
land, relates the following incidents : — 

THE YOUNG BRAHMIN PREACHER. — Soda 
Sebo, the young Brahmin I baptized last year, 
was regarded with great curiosity by the peo- 
ple. The news of his conversion appeared to 
have spread like wildfire throughout the whole 
district ; and as we walked along the streets, 
or stood in the bazaars, I could hear one say- 
ing, to another, “ Zha?’s he / that’s he /” As 
he was a Brahmin, the people were amazed to 
see him associate with us ; and as he proclaimed 
Christianity the only true religion, and Christ 
the only Saviour, they scarcely seemed to know 
what to do, whether to revere or to revile. 
In evident astonishment, one man inquired 
how it was that he came to forsake the reli- 
gion of his father? To this Sebo replied as 
follows: “ There was a man perishing of 
hunger and thirst. At length he arrived at a 
grove of trees, trees filled with mangoes, 
beautiful and sweet. He plucked and ate, and 
was thereby refreshed. So it was with me. 
I was perishing for the lack of food. At 
length I heard of Jesus, the tree of life; and, 
having partaken of the fruit of his love, my 
soul has been refreshed and made glad. Taste 
and see that he is good.” 


ILLUSTRATION OF THE ADVENT OF 
Curist. — “If Jesus is the only Saviour of 


sinners,” said a schoolmaster, “how is it tha 
he did not come before?” To this Tama 
replied, “ When was it that the governor 
sahib came into this district? Was it not in 
the time of famine, when people were dying 
of starvation? Then it was he was required, 
and then it was he came. At other times, 
when people had plenty to eat and plenty to 
wear, who cared to see the governor sahib ? 
And, when he did come, what an advent of 
mercy it was! For the hungry he provided 
food; for the sick, medicine ; for the naked, 
clothing ; and, for the houseless, shelter. So 
it was,” continued. our brother, “with the 
advent of Jesus. When men were ‘without 
strength,’ helpless, them it was that Jesus 
came, bringing bread and clothing, medicine 
and shelter, for hungry, naked, diseased, and 
homeless souls.” 


THE CUNNAR PULAYANS. — It is remarka- 
ble that this tribe has no graven or molten 
image whatever. Unhewn blocks of white 
granite form the object of their worship. 
These unsightly blocks are placed under lit- 
tle sheds close to where their relations are 
buried, near to their own huts. The barber 


_ of the tribe acts as sexton and grave-digger. 


Their ideas of the Godhead resemble some- 
what those of the Persians. They have their 
author of good, whom they reverence, and the 
author of evil, whose fury they constantly 
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strive to appease by votive offerings of poul- 
try. Still more remarkable is the fact that 
they actually eat the bodies of the birds which 
they have offered in sacrifice. 

The Cunnar Pulayans have a traditional 
reverence for the seventh day, which cor- 
responds with our Sunday. On these days 
they stay in their own settlements as much as 
possible, and will not set out on journeys. 
They understand Malayalim ; but, among 
themselves, they talk the peculiar dialect of 
which I have spoken above as being quite 
foreign even to a native ear. They are a 
happy and cheerful-looking set of persons, on 
the whole, very proud of their origin, which 
they consider as perfectly unique among Hin- 
doos. — Church Mission Record. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN HOLLAND. — The 
religious condition of the Netherlands is most 
unsatisfactory. The people continually sink 
lower and lower in immorality and open dis- 
regard of the word of God. The yearly 
increasing sums derived by the revenue de- 
partment from spirituous liquors, the facilities 
afforded for indulgence in sinful pleasures and 
amusements, the restless pursuit of carnal 
indulgences, abundantly prove that social life 
in the Netherlands is deteriorating at a rapid 
rate. But little hope of cure for this all- 
destroying cancer can be entertained inde- 
pendently of the precious word of God, pure 
and unadulterated, proclaimed in the power of 
the Holy Ghost by preaching and writing ; 
but this is exactly what is lacking in the 
Netherlands, to a very painful extent. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands contains 
about three and a half million inhabitants. 
Two-fifths of the people bow their necks to 
the yoke of the Pope. Besides some Jews 
and asmall number of Old Catholics, there are 
about four thousand individuals who belong 
to no sect. The remainder call themselves 
Protestant, and may be classed as follows : — 


Reformed 2,000,000 
Lutheran + 70,000 
Mennonite 42,000 
Remonstrant . 6,000 
Old Reformed, or Separatists. 80,000 

Quarterly Report of German Baptist Mission, 

Fuly, 1875. 
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INDIA is not a nation, but a continent of 
nations. The number of languages multi- 
plies the amount of work to be done twelve 
or fifteen times. And even the differences of 
religion have to be taken into account. A 
tract that will appeal to the conscience of a 
Mohammedan may be unintelligible to an ordi- 
nary Hindoo; and an argument which to a 
Hindoo seems decisive may only bring a smile 
upon the face of a Moslem. And then there are 
the wild aboriginal tribes of the mountain dis- 
tricts,with their less complicated but equally de- 
basing superstitions. Truly it is an overwhelm- 
ing thought, that for those two hundred millions 
of different “ nations and kindreds, and people 
and tongues,” it is now proposed to prepare 
innocent and healthful Christian reading. But 

** All great works are made up 

Of little works well done ;”” 
and if each man will use his own opportunity, 
and the talent given him of God, to bring some 
contribution, however small, to the great cause, 
the progress made will be far more rapid than 
to us now seems possible. “Who art thou, O 
great mountain? Before Zerubbabel ”— before 
him who quietly works on in the strength of the 
Lord Almighty —“ thou shalt become a plain ; 
and he shall bring forth the headstone thereof 
with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it!” 


ENCOURAGING STATISTICS. — Some remark- 
able facts respecting the spread of Christianity 
in India have lately been brought out by the 
census, which was prepared with great labor 
and care by the Indian Government. Two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand Protestant 
native Christians are reported; showing that 
during the past ten years there has been an 
increase of sixty-one per cent ofthe Christian 
population, while the natural increase of the 
Hindoo population has been but five per cent. 

Rev. S. H. Kellogg of Allahabad says that 
this return “demonstrates, that with only 
five hundred and seventeen Protestant mis- 
sionaries to two hundred million people, with 
all the inveterate hatred of fanatical Moham- 
medanism, and all the power and prestige of 
a venerable Brahminism against them, the 
Church of Christ is, as a matter of fact, gain- 
ing on the world to-day, at least as rapidly in 
India as in the most favored sections of 
America; indeed, the exact figures would be 
to the advantage of the Church in India.” — 
Missionary Advocate. 
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THE treasurer of the Union reports a gain 
in receipts during the month of December, 
which is gratifying. The total receipts for the 
month were about two thousand dollars more 
than for the month of December last year. 
This puts the total current receipts to date a 
little ahead of last year. Besides this, about 
eleven thousand dollars have been received for 
the debt. This is a hopeful exhibit for such 
times, and shows that the assiduous efforts of 
the faithful and earnest workers at home have 
not been in vain. Now let the work go on. 
Let every church, every church-member, every 
lover of Christ and of souls, put his hand to 
the wheel in earnest. Keep the balance right. 
No slackening, zo retrenchment in our work 
for God, until we have put ourselves and our 
homes on short rations ! 


WE have heard of a very few churches 
which, in their zeal for the centennial educa- 
tional work, have decided to allow their 
foreign mission collection to go by this year. 
Is not this worse than “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul”? Is it not robbing God of the offering 
he demands /o-day, that we may lay a double 
gift upon his altar to-morrow? Will he be 
pleased with that? We trownot. Brethren, 
in the ministry and in the churches, consider 
the words of God’s prophet, “ Make me alittle 
cake first.” See to it that the present urgent 
necessities of your missionaries are met, so 
far as your help is concerned, during the next 
two months of February and March, and then 
go at your centennial work with a will. 


Rev. Dr. BINNEY, who has given a long 
life-service to the cause of missions, is on his 
way to this country, very much worn by his 
protracted labors. It is doubtfulif he will 
ever return to heathen shores. He has done 
a great work, specially in educating a native 
ministry for the Karens. For thirty years, or 
during his whole missionary life, Dr. Binney 
has been connected with this special work. 
May his last days be peaceful with the con- 


sciousness of having done his Master’s 
will! 


Rev. A. T. Rose has at last reached Bha- 
mo, in Northern Burmah, and is hoping to 
establish himself at that important frontier 
city looking toward the inland entrance to 
China. It would be a great point gained if the 
Union could permanently plant the standard 
of the cross at this far-away outpost, where as 
yet no trophies have been gained for Christ. 


IN this connection also we are glad to note 
the removal of Rev. Mr. George from Hentha- 
da, out into the midst of the district which has 
been recently blessed with special divine favor 
in the ingathering of large numbers of Bur- 
mans. This will form another new and very 
hopeful point of missionary interest. We shall 
watch with special interest for letters from 
these pioneering brethren, Rose and George. 


ONE more, Rev. D. H. Drake, who for two 
years has been harnessing himself for the 
work, for a single pull by himself somewhere, 
has decided to cut away from all the advan- 
tages of an already settled station at Ramapa- 
tam, and plunge into the very midst of the 
wickedest city in Southern India. He has 
gone to Kurnool, some one hundred and fifty 
miles inland from Ramapatam. With Mr. 
Campbell at Secunderabad, and Mr. Drake at 
Kurnool, and with our Canadian and Nova 
Scotia brethren at Coconada, there is promise 
of a great and still greater work for the Teloo- 
goos. 


WE hear that Mr. McLaurin, who left the 
service of the Union about a year ago, and 
began the work at Coconada, has baptized 
about one hundred and fifty Teloogoo con- 
verts during his first year of labor at that 
promising station. Thus we see it is better 
to scatter than to gather too many workers at 
any one station. The seed will not grow in 
the bin ; it must be sown broadcast into the 
soil in order to a harvest. 


WE are pained to learn the very severe ill- 
ness of the wife of Rev. M. A. Churchill, of 
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the Eastern China mission. Mr. Churchill 
and his wife had gone to Japan, and were in 
the home of Dr. Brown at Yokohama, hoping 
that the health of Mrs. Churchill might be im- 
proved by the change ; but later advices at the 
Rooms make it doubtful if she is still living. 
And this, too, for thee, O Christ ! 


WE find the following well-put remarks in 
“Zion’s Advocate,” the excellent Baptist paper 
of Maine. Asa subject is touched upon which 
is of general interest to the great missionary 
public, we quote, — 

“We sometimes hear of individuals who 
complain of the home or running expenses 
of our noble Missionary Union, whose work 
has mammoth proportions as compared with 
the mission enterprise of a State. Let such 
consider these facts: (1) that the operations 
of the Union extend over the great world- 
field, hence involving greater official expenses ; 
and (2) that, notwithstanding the running 
expenses must necessarily be proportionally 
‘greater, yet the percentage of running ex- 
penses on the gross receipts of the Union zs 
less by one-third than those of the Maine 
Baptist Missionary Convention. The run- 
ning expenses in the Union are about ¢hirteen 
per cent; in the Missionary Convention of 
Maine, about fwenty per cent. But let this 
also be considered, that, (3) if the funds of 
both were doubled, the percentage of official 
expenses would in both cases be reduced 
nearly one-half; for either society could 
manage double its amount of missionary con- 
tributions without augmenting to any great 
extent its official working force.” 


“THE ROMANCE OF MISSIONS.” — This isa 
contribution to the department of missionary 
literature, that will undoubtedly have a wide 
circulation, and many eager readers. It is 
from the pen of Miss Maria A. West, a mis- 
sionary of the American Board. Miss West 
began her missionary life in Constantinople, 
January, 1853; and has since then labored 
efficiently and successfully in Bardezag, Ada- 
bazar, Nicomedia, Hasskeug, Harpoot, Eden, 
Diarbekir, and in many of the regions beyond 
these chief missionary centres. The work is 
issued from the publishing house of A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., 770 Broadway, N. Y. It is 
a duodecimo volume of seven hundred and ten 
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pages, and is sold at $2.50. The typograph- 
ical execution is excellent. 

This book presents some of the inside views 
of the earnest missionary life and labors of 
Miss West in the land of Ararat. Hence, as 
it seems to us, the title of her volume is far 
too broad and general for its scope and con- 
tents. It is the romance in the missionary 
career of the authoress, and not the romance 
of missions. The field is a spacious one, and 
all mission life is full of romantic scenes 
and incidents. The work of missionaries in 
every foreign land is one of actual and painful 
facts ; but the romance of facts is often stranger 
than that of fiction. Miss West in her at- 
tractive story makes no attempt to construct a 
connected narrative of missionary struggles 
and successes. She seizes and portrays a few 
of the striking events and scenes transpiring 
within the sphere of personal experience and 
observation; presenting us with a series of 
over two hundred pen-and-ink sketches, the 
longest occupying not over six pages, and 
many of them filling only a page and a half, 
or two pages at most. There are no prefatory 
remarks, no philosophical discussions. She 
begins at once with an event in her missionary 
experience, tells it in a style that is simple, 
vivacious, and charming. Each sketch has its 
heading, standing out on the page in distinct 
type. The subject is so indicated that the 
reader’s curiosity is spurred, and he is certain 
to complete what he begins to read. The in- 
terest awakened at the opening is sustained to 
the close. For a book of this character, 
usually demanding an extensive use of the 
pruning-knife, it is remarkable to find so little 
that one would wish to cut off and cast away. 

The health of Miss West was impaired by 
her missionary labors. She returned to her 
native land for rest and recuperation. But 
she has been occupying much of this season 
of rest with public addresses before the meet- 
ings of the Woman’s Board and its auxiliaries, 
and in preparing for the press the volume in 
hand, and other books, shortly to be issued in 
the interest of the enterprise to which her life 
is devoted. It is a question with some friends 
of missions, whether it is wise for our mission- 
aries, while at home for health, to employ 
themselves in labors which threaten to defeat 
the end which they are aiming to reach while 
absent from their mission fields. But, when 
such grand opportunities are furnished for 
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deepening and extending missionary zeal in 
the hearts of Christians at home, our mission- 
ary brothers and sisters are the last ones to 
stop and count the cost of the effort required 
of them. If by their appeals they can bring 
more men and means into the great mission 
field, they deem the result gained as an abun- 
dant compensation for the labors that may 
damage health, and even imperil life. 


We seize this opportunity to say that more 
of this kind of missionary literature is needed, 
and now in demand. We know of a work 
already in MS., somewhat similar to Miss 
West’s “Romance of Missions,” in some 
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respects even more attractive, ready, or nearly 
so, for publication. We refer to “The Story 
of our Missions,” by Mrs. Ada Chaplin, por- 
tions of which appeared a while ago in the 
columns of our Magazine, and created a wide- 
spread interest in the history of our own foreign 
mission work. We sincerely hope that some 
publisher will soon bring Mrs. Chaplin’s work 
before the public. It has been re-written, and 
very much enlarged. In our Sunday schools, 
families, churches, missionary concerts, and 
woman’s mission-circles, such a publication 
would be sure to meet with a hearty welcome. 
Let us have, without delay, “THE STORY OF 
OUR MISssIoNs.” 


BURMESE 


PAGODAS are very common in and near 
Rangoon. That in the centre of the town is 
built of solid masonry, and is ascended by 
steps. It is entirely covered with gold leaf. 
On the steps may be often seen rice or fruits 
offered to Gaudama (Buddha), but eaten by the 
crows. These birds abound in all the streets ; 
they are very audacious, flying into the houses 
and helping themselves off the plates when no 
one is near. 

The Great Pagoda is an immense structure 
covered with gold leaf. It and its buildings 
stand on a high mound, artificially raised on 
one of the most elevated sites near Rangoon, 
from which it is three or four miles distant. 
Approaching from the Rangoon side, you 
immediately ascend a long covered flight of 
steps, mostly made of brick and earth. The 
roof-work covering these steps is richly and 
elegantly carved, and in some parts gilded. 
To the right and left as you ascend you pass 
beggars who ask for alms, and Burmese women 
with little stalls of flags, candles, and artificial 
flowers, sold for offerings. At the top you find 
yourself immediately in front of the Great 
Pagoda, with its costly jewelled umbrella or top. 

The Pagoda itself is surrounded by a flight 
of steps at its base, the circumference becom- 
ing smaller as youascend. On a level with its 
base is a large platform, from which beautiful 
views of the surrounding country may be ob- 
tained. On the one side the lakes are seen 
lying at your feet, their banks green with the 
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rich tropical foliage. 


From another point, 
Rangoon is visible, with the houses and gar- 
dens of the residents in the cantonment. The 
river, and the other streams forming the delta 
of the Irrawaddy, are seen stretching away in 


another direction. The palms, jack-fruit trees, 
tamarinds, with many other trees and bushes 
of luxuriant foliage, and the green fields and 
hedges, are now in perfection, and give one a 
good idea of the richness of the vegetation. 
On this platform are situated many temples 
or sheds, mostly made of wood, some of which 
have richly carved gables to the roofs, and 
have the roofs rising in tiers one above the 
other. In them you see nothing but immense 
idols, made of plaster for the most part, and 
gilded. Their faces are well worked up, all the 
countenances being exactly alike, —images of 
Gaudama. The ears and eyeballs are painted 
black, the lips and finger-ends red. In many 
cases the clothing on the idols is not repre- 
sented by the gold leaf, but the idol is covered 
with a kind of colored glass, very dim. The 
gilt image of Gaudama is placed opposite the 
entrance. In front of it is a kind of wooden 
frame on which the worshippers place their 
candles, to burn before it as they worship. A 
kind of bowl by the side receives the flowers 
and paper ornaments also offered. There are 
many of these structures similar to one an- 
other. In one we sawa poor Burman care- 
fully modelling a new face on the old image. 
At the base of the pagoda, immediately con- 
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tiguous to these buildings, are four or five 
temples of much larger size and more elegant 
construction. The images are the same size 
as those in the smaller temples, but some are 
made of brass. In a deep niche in the wall, 
opposite the entrance, is an image of Gaudama, 
with ten other smaller idols apparently wor- 
shipping him. These niches are covered with 
grease, and are black with smoke. 


A BURMESE WORSHIPPER. 

As we stood in one of these places, looking 
round, some Burmans entered, bringing can- 
dles and flowers. They came a little way in, 
then squatted on the floor in a way peculiar to 
Orientals: folding their hands as in prayer, 
they spread out their fingers, and, resting their 
little fingers on the ground, bent forward and 
touched their thumbs with their foreheads 
three times. Resuming the squatting position, 
with their eyes fixed on the idol, they raised 
their hands, which were kept close together, 
to the right cheek, and uttered their prayers 
to the idols. 

These poor Burmans were the first idolaters 
I had seen in the act of worship. The feeling 
which comes over one, when face to face for 
the first time with heathen worshippers, is one 
of inexpressible sadness and pity. To see 
one’s fellow-men bowing down before a greasy, 
ugly idol, with the earnestness and sincerity 
of an Eastern worshipper, and to feel utterly 
powerless to speak a word about the Lord 
Jesus, is deeply affecting. 

“ Oh, soon may the people of every tribe and nation 

Fulfil thy blessed word, and cast their idols all away! ’’ 
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THE TREASURY. 

In front of the pagoda is an immense iron 
box, with about a dozen slits in the cover, as 
in ordinary money-boxes. This chest is locked 
with a large padlock and chain. It contains 
the money and jewelry, as well as gold and 
silver, which is dropped in. There are many 
priests standing about, so that there is no 
danger of any one breaking open the chest. 


THE LARGE BELLS. 

There are many large bells: one of these 
bells we saw. It was fixed in a large shed, 
and must have been nine or ten feet in height, 
and about seven or eight in diameter at the 
base. My companion and I crawled in under 
it; there would have room for four or five 
more. 

The bell was made of brass. Outside there 
were inscriptions ; and by the side lay a long 
pole, with a bunch of dried grass fixed at one 
end to form a kind of pad. When a man has 
said a certain number of prayers, he comes to 
this bell, and strikes it with the pole ona 
certain part, which indicates the number of 
prayers offered. If the bell is knocked on the 
lowest rim it gives forth a certain sound, 
whereas when it is struck higher up the tone 
is quite difierent. So truly do these poor 
heathen pray “to be heard of men.” 

Small pagodas and temples full of idols 
form the boundary to the large platform on 
which the pagoda stands. The architecture is 
certainly good, and the whole aspect of the 
place striking and beautiful. — Henry Soltau, 
in China’s Millions. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN DECEMBER, 1875. 


MAINE, $255.03. 


Damariscotta, ch., mon. con. coll., Henry Crocker, 
tr., 5; Livermore Falls, ch., mon. con. coll., 113 
Bath, 1st ch., for six months’ sup. of a nat. Tel- 
oogoo teacher, J. L. Purington tr., 25; 

Waterville, ch., D. R. Wing, tr., of wh. 20 is fr. S. 
S. tow. sup. Ardiram, nat. pr., Care Rev. R. E, 
Neighbor, E. C. Goodwin, tr., 114.03; Paris, 
Mrs. A. D. Crocker to const. herself H. L. M,, 

100; 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $75.50. 

Bow, ch., of wh. 6 is fr. Miss Rhoda Robinson, for 
the Burman mission, 12; East Tilton, Mrs. 
Mary Sanborn, 1; Littleton, Mrs. C. P. Chick- 
ering, tor the debt, 50; 

Stratham, ch., 3; Wilton, ch., 2.50; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Bow, 


VERMONT, $155.52. 


Burlington, ch., W. Crane, tr., 25; Windsor, from a 
sister 86 years old, per P. C. Skinner, 3; St. 
Albans, rst ch., S. 5. Robinson, tr., 5.So; Brat- 
tleboro’, ist ch., L. W. Hawley, tr., 121 725 


MASSACHUSETTS, $2,284.53. 


Boston, Clarendon-st. ch, S. S., tow. the sup. of 
Mr. Cushing in his work of translating the Bible 
into the Shan language, 90; South ch., of wh. 
$30.96 is mon. con. coll., J. G. Lovell, tr, 
177-35; Shawmut-ave. ch., mon. con. coll., 

. Converse, tr., 27-63; J. Fosdick, 25; a 
friend, a Christmas gitt, 1; 

East Brookfield, ch., for the debt, 25; Danvers 
Port, Ladies’ Home and Foreign Miss. Soc, S. 
E. Fuller, tr.,20; Holyoke, 2d ch., Dea. E. 

hase, tr., 100,25; Cummington, Mrs. Aaron 
Bigelow, 1; 


$41.00 $155.52 
214.03 
320.98 
63.00 
5-50 
7.00 146.25 
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Chelmsford, Cent. ch., of wh. 5 is fr. T. H. Tyler, 
and 2 fr. Mrs. J. Emerson, 28.63; Shelburne 
Falls, ch., J. B. Bardwell, tr., 12.26; East 
Stoughton, ch., 1.04; 

Springfield, rst ch.. I. E. Williams, tr., 54.17; 
Lowell, a friend, roo; Winchester, Mrs. Fretch, 
2; North Reading, ch., per Rev. G. W. Gard- 
ner, 10; Foxboro’, ch., 86.44; Peabody, ch., 
mon. con. coll., 15; Winchendon, ch., 25; 
Princeton, A. H. Goddard, 145 ; 

Sheldonville, ch., 5; West Acton, ch., mon. con. 
coll., J. M. Brown, tr., 7.25 ; Somerville, rst ch., 
and with pre. dona. to const. Rev. Chas. M. 
Smith H. L. M., 50; Worcester, 1st ch., in pt., 
of wh. $13.20 is mon. con. coll., Chas. F. Rugg, 
tr., 653-30; 

Weston, ch., 32; Jamaica Plain, ch., of wh. 97.77 
is fr. S. S. for sup. of nat. students in Theo. Sch., 
Burmah, 481.88; B. F. Cutter, tr.. Salem, a 
friend, 7; Waltham, Judson Miss. Soc., 17.03; 
Thorndike, Eunice B. Durkee, 2; Orleans, Miss 
T. Sherman, Hudson, ch., 33; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Graf- 

* ton, ch., in pt., 25; Holyoke, ch., in pt., 14.70; 


RHODE ISLAND, $174.34. 


Providence, Cent. ch., mon. con. coil., to const. 
Mrs. Maria C. Swan H. L. M., 100; Stewart- 
st. ch., S. S., and with pre. dona. to const. H. A. 
Bates H. L. M., W. H. Smiley, tr., 24; 

Wickiord, 1st ch., mon. con. coll., 29.34; Peace- 
dale, Mrs. J. K. Brown, 1; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Provi- 
dence, a friend, 


CONNECTICUT, 


East Lyme, Abbie A. Caulkins, for a scholar in 
* Rev. D. A. W. Smith’s sch., 11; Hartford, 1st 
ch., S. S. 20; 


NEW YORK, $845 16. 


Wilson, Curtis Pettit, 75; New York, Mrs. M. J. 
Rounds, 10; Ogdensburgh, ch., C. H. Butric 


tr. §3 

Busti, ch., for a tent for the Secunderabad mission, 
care Rev. W. W. Campbell, $61.50; Buffalo, 
Washington-st. ch., addl., 6.50 ; 

Morris, ch., S. S., for Mair Tiri, care of Miss H. E. 
Watson, 13543 Ballston Spa, M. M. Ingham, 
3; D. A. L. Ingham, 1.25; 

Canisteo River Asso., Wm. J. Miller, tr., 

Cazenovia Bap. Soc., 30.65; Cannonsville, Rev. J. 
L. Smith, 25; Troy, 2d ch., 13.90; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Dutchess 
Asso., S. Dover, ch. in pt., 30; Pawling, Cen. 
ch., 12.30; Justus Booth, 5; 

Hudson River Central Asso., Stanford, 2d ch., 10; 
Catskill, ch., in pt., 353 

Washington Union Asso., Miss A. A. Carr and 
mother, 

Union Asso., Brewster's ch., in pt., 

Southern N. Y¥. Asso., New Rochelle, ch. in pt., 5; 
Mt. Vernon, ch. in pt., of wh. 50 is fr. S. S., 88; 
N. Y., North ch. in pt., 7; Melrose, ch. in pt., 
10; 1st Ward Mission, 2.70; 16th ch., 206-11; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Black 
River Asso., Adams, ch. in pt., 

Chenango Asso., South New Berlin, ch. in pt., 

ote Asso., Homer, ch., 8.81; Groton, G. H. 

31-403 

Lake George Asso., Rev. C. Smith, tr., 

Livingston Asso., Livonia Station, ch., 

Onondaga Asso., C. L. Noble, 

Orleans Asso., Holley, ch. in pt., 22.25; Medina, 
ch. in pt., 9.00; Albion, ch., special offering, 
25.00 ; 

Oswego Asso., Mexico, ch., 

Washington Union Asso., Fort Ann, ch., 


NEW JERSEY, $170.44. 


Croton, ch., 7.20; Paterson, a tithe, 2.50; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Pittsgrove, 
ch., 13.07; Woodstown, ch., 9.23; Millville, ch., 
7:05; Jacobstown, ch., 17.00; So. Seaville, ch., 
10.25; New Brunswick, rst ch., Young People’s 
Miss. Soc. for sup. A. Myat, in Ran. Sem., care 


Mr. Packer, 40.00; Eatontown, ch., bal., .40; 
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437-61 


715-55 


$82.5 
39-79 


31.00 


90.00 
68.00 
17.79 
11.00 


69.55 


47-30 
45.00 


21.00 
5-00 


318.81 


16.00 
18.38 


40.21 
10.00 
18.00 

1.00 


56.25 
5.00 


9.70 


97-00 


Coll., per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., East N. J. 
Asso., Red Bank, ch., 20.65; Rev. E. J. Foote, 


20.00 ; 
North N. J. Asso., Hudson City, ch., in pt., 
PENNSYLVANIA, $522.05. 


Philadelphia, Wm. Mann, of wh. 1.50 is for sup. of 
Chas. Sonoram, Now ong, Assam, 300; 

South Auburn, Debora Bunnel, 1.50; Wm. 
King, .50, — 2.00; Burrell, Peter Snively, 1 ; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambier, Dist. Sec., Philadel- 

hia Asso., Lower Merion, S.S., care of Rev. J. 

acker, for sup. Tay po at Rangoon College, 
40; Gerretford, Mrs. S. C. Campbell, 25; Man- 
tua, ch., 18; 

Lewisburg, ch , 16.87; Wilkesbarre, ch., 3; Lacka- 
wanna, Rev. D. R. Davis, 4; Ashland, Welsh ch., 
5; Johnstown, Welsh ch., 14; Logan’s valley, ch., 
14; Berean, ch., Westchester, 2.80; Radnor, ch., 
12; Titusville, ch., 8; Franklin, ch. in pt., 44.88 
of wh. 30 is for sup of a girl in Miss Haswell’s 
sch., Maulmain, 

Wayne Asso., coll. at asso., 10 50; Dyberry, H., 1; 


WEST VIRGINIA, §50.00. 


Goshen Asso., per Rev. J. B. Bristow, 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Broad 
Run Asso., tow. sup. of Pwa Ma, nat. pr., care of 


Rev. A. Bunker, 
OHIO, $372.24. 


Perry, ch., of wh. 17.92 is mon. con. coll., 5.10 for 
the debt, 5 from S. S., 28.02; Rutland, A. Ste- 
vens, 1; Bellville, Susan Phillips, 1 ; 

Seville, Mrs. S. H. W. Hurlburt, 1; Xenia, S. D. 
Cosner, for Mr. Partridge’s work, 1; Clyde, O. L. 
Ames for do., 10; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashta- 
bula Asso., Ashtabula, ch., 24; Jefferson, ch., 
19.01} 

Anglaize Asso., Lima, ch., 

Cleveland Asso , Columbia, ch., 

Cimton Asso., Coll. at miss. con. for Rev. Mr. 
Partridge’s miss. work, 21; Wilmington, ch., of 
wh. 1.02 is fr. S. S. 6.92; 

Columbus Asso., Columbus, Miss Lesta Smith, 

Loraine Asso., Avon, ch., 

Mad River Asso., Allen’s Centre, ch. S. S. for Rev. 
E. B. Cross’ school, 

Maumee Asso., Haskins, ch., 18.54; Toledo, rst ch., 
Mr. Dearborn for Mr. Partridge’s miss. work, 5 ; 

Miami Asso., Lockland, J. H. Tangerman for S. 
Aw, 75; E. J. Tangerman tor Nga Pa, 50; nat. 
prs., care Mr. Bunker, 

Miami Union Asso., Sidney, ch., 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Fredericktown, ch., 3.25; Mrs. 
Mary Struble, 5; Mrs. Elizabeth Ramage, 5; 
Mrs. L. J. Bethel, 5 ; 

Ohio Asso., Ohio, ch, for Dr. E. B. Cross’ sch., 

Zanesville Asso., Zanesville, rst ch. S. S. tow. sup. 
Kagee, lad in Rev. A. Bunker’s sch., 6.25; Mar- 
ket-st. ch., 1; 3d ch., Rev. Dr. McSimpson, tow. 
sup. of San ka La, nat. pr., care Rev. A, Bunker, 


253 
INDIANA, $352.73. 


Indianapolis, rst ch. S. S. Truth-seekers’ Bible class, 
to be expended by Rev. E. W. Clark in the Naga 


work, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Harmony 
Asso., coll. at asso., 

Orleans Asso., Mitchell, ch., of wh. 2 is fr. S. S., 
7 ; Freedom, ch., 2; Livonia, ch., 5; Liberty, 
ch., 13 

Mt. Zion Asso., coll. at asso., 

Curry’s Prairie Asso., S. M. Stimson, 25; Rev. 
S. K. Sparks, 3; Mrs. Beers, 2; a frend, 5; 
Olive Branch, ch., 5.75 ; 

Freedom Asso., Friendly Grove, ch., 1 ; Union, ch., 
4; Miss Mattie Curb, 1; Tennessee Valley, ch., 
1.50; Heddle’s Prairie, ch., 2.22; Goshen, 2.25 ; 

Tippecanoe Asso., Mt. Carmel, ch., 6.11; Delphi, 
A. and C. D. Phelps, 5 ; Lafayette, M. L. Pierce, 


253 

Indianapolis Asso., Indianapolis, German ch., of 
which 19.65 is from S. S., 

Logansport Asso., cash, .50; Marengo, ch., 9.30; 
Mexico, ch:, 1.50; ; 


63 


$40.65 
23.09 


83.00 


124-55 
11.50 


5.00 


45-00 


12.00 


43.01 
25-45 


27.92 


25.00 


= 4 
124.00 
30-34 
20.00 
30.02 
= | 
1.00 
7.59 
23.54 
125.00 
5.00 
| 18.25 
6.30 
= 
6.90 
49.75 
11.97 
36.11 
11.30 


64 


Asso., Clayton, ch., 8.75; Stilesville, 

ch., 3-80; : 

Fort Wayne Asso., Huntington, ch., 

Madison Asso., Vernon, ch., 2.51; No. Madison, 
ch., of which 1.05 is from S. S., 3.86; Madison, 
ch., 46.90; : Age 

Loughery Asso., coll. 5.06; Rising Sun, ch. 5.20; 

Sand Creek Asso., Geneva, ch., 

Long Run Asso., Olive Branch, Mrs. Eliza Hun- 
ter, 20.00; Vevay, ch., 7.55; Brushy Fork, ch., 


3-00; Long Run, ch., 2.13; Spring Branch, ch., 
6.17; Center Square, ch. 2.00; 
State Con. Coll., 


ILLINOIS, $450.24. 


Pocahontas, Rev. Peter Long, 1.00; Priceville, 
Wm. Simpson, 6.55 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Chi 
Asso., Waukegan, ch., 5.00; Bloomingdale, ch., 
mon. con. coll., 3.00; Chicago, rst Swede ch., 
S. S. class No. 1, 2.00; 

Dixon Asso., Freeport, A. H. Wise, Esq., for 
Rhunghe, care Rev. T. J. Keith, Gowalpara, 

0.00 } H.& E. 
na, ch., for Swanum Etharagulu, era 
care Rev. W. W. Campbell, 4; 

Fox River Asso., Chicago, Michigan-ave ch., in 
pt., of wh. 21.82 is mon. con. coll., 207.82 ; Union- 
pl. ch., bal. of mon. con. coll., 4.22; Evangel. ch. 
and S. S., 12.50; North Star, ch., 8; Sandwich, 
ch., of wh. 12.50 is fr. S.S., for sup. of student 
in Ongole Normal School care J. E. Clough, 

ag Canton, C. D. Jennie, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec, Bloom- 
field Asso., Paris, ch., 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, rst ch., of wh. 11.20 is fr. 
S. S., to be expended under direction of Rev. M. 
Jameson, 


MICHIGAN, $118.67. 


Coll. per. Rev. S. M. Stinson, Dist. Sec., Shiawasse 
Asso., Vernon, ch., 

Hillsdale Asso., Jonesville, ch., 

Washtenaw Asso., Dexter, ch., 20; Saline, ch., 27.50 

Grand Rapids Asso., Ada, ch., of wh. 1.42 is fr. S.S., 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Schoolcratt, ch., 

Michigan Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch., 

White River Asso., Manistee, ch., 4.10; Traverse 
City, ch., 9; 


WISCONSIN, $84.92. 


Ontario, O. H. Millard, é : 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Janesville 
Asso., Beloit, ch., 8.62; Clinton, ch., 15 ; Edgar- 
town, Rev. R. G. Hall, 5; Evansville, a sister, 2; 

La Crosse Asso., Augusta, ch., 

Lake Shore Asso., Milwaukee, 2d ch., S. S., for su 
of R. P. Davidson, care Rev. J. Clough, Ongole, 


MINNESOTA, $168.95. 


Lanesboro, C. C. om 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Austin, ch , 25; Bath, Danish ch., 84.25 ; 
Owatonna, Dr. S. H. Hill, 2; Wassioga, Mrs. J. 
Briggs, 5; . 

Crow River Asso., Wilmar, Swede ch., 

Minnesota Asso., Hastings, J. B. Tozer, for Ongole 

Zz B h ,6 Dodge Ce h 
umbro Asso., Byron, ch , 6.50; ge Center, ch, 
16.40; Kasson, W. Cornell, 2; Lake City, ch., 
9-493 


MISSOURI, $1.50. 


Bancroft, Peter Bear, 
Coli. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., North 
western Missouri Asso., Maryville, ch., 


IOWA, $199.34. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman. Dist. Sec., Burlington 
Care 
- King 


Asso., Mt. Pleasant, R. Williams, for nat. 
J. E Clough, 100.00; Danville, Kevs. 
and E. Cady, 5.00 each, 10; 


Donations. [February, 1876. 
Cedar Valley Asso., Jacksonville, ch., $4.35 
$12.55 Davenport Asso., Clarence, J. R. McLeod and 
16.50 other triends of missions, 6.00; lowa City, Prof. 
A. N. Currier, sup. Rev. A. Loughridge, 23.00; 29.00 
Towa Valley Asso., Marshalltown, ch., 20.00 
53:27. Keokuk Asso., Keokuk, ch., 11.85 
10.26 Linn Asso., Shellsburg, ch., 7.18; Vinton, ch., 16.96; 24.14 
1.00 
KANSAS, $30.50. 
Cato, ch., Mrs. Mary E. Peasley, tr., 5.90 
40.85 Coll per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Atchison, 
28.62 ch., 4.50; Leavenworth ch., 20.10; 24.60 
COLORADO, $5.00. 
Central City, Rev. Harvey Linsley, 5.00 
nad OREGON, $7.00. 
Forest Grove, Rev. G. C. Chandler and wife, 5; 
D. C. Latourette, 2; 7.00 
10.00 
CALIFORNIA, $171.70. 
San Francisco, Wom. Bap. Miss. Soc. of the Pacific 
Coast, Mrs. M. E. Watson, tr., Oakland, ch., Lit- 
64.00 tle girls’ Mission Band, 12.40; Church Circle, 
Mrs, Garthwaite, tr., 38.50; Sacramento, rst ch. 
circle, Miss Sarah Avery, tr., 20; Lander Co., 
Nevada, Mrs. Negus, 5; fr. friends, 4.05; San 
Francisco, Metropolitan ch. Circle, Mrs. C. F. 
Davis, tr., 10.25; 1st ch., Mrs. W. W. Hemphill, 
tr., 48.40, 138.60 gold; eee Circle, Wash- 
296.99 ington Territory, 12; Seattle, ch., 1, currency, 171.70 
10.00 
FRANCE, $1,683.24. 
53° Paris, sundry cont. from Bap. chs. and other 
sources, per acct. Mr. A. Dez, 7756.84 frs. and 
56.40 1,683.24 
BURMAH, $30.32. 
Bassein, a friend of missions, Rs. 44 and exch., 
24; Shwaygyeen, Miss I. Watson per acct. of 
31-66 Mr. Hale, Rs. 11-95 and exch., 6.323 30.32 
_ CHINA, $456.19. 
46.50 Swatow, fr. members of Tie Chin ch., for Mrs. 
6.63 Partridge’s sch., 20; fr. Bristo-pl. ch., Edinburgh, 
2.00 tland, 110.16; per acct. ot Mr. Partridge, 
3.18 130.16, and exch., 156.19; Ningpo, Mrs. J. Free- 
man, per acct. Mr. dard, 1874-5, 250, and 
13.10 exch., 300; 456-19 
ASSAM, $798.26. 
Gowalpara Col. Combers, Rs. 40; Nisanpara, ch., 
2.80 40-8; Assam Asso , 19-6; Ramkhee, 15; sundry 
colis., 8, Rs. 122-14 and exch., per acct. of Mr. 
Keith, 67.02; Sibsagor, ch., per acct. of E. W. 
30.62 Clark, Rs. 56, and exch., 30.54; Mrs. S. R. 
14.00 Ward, 600; Nowgong tr. Eng. residents, Rs. 154, 
coll. by Mrs. Neighbor, 30-10, Rs. 184-10, and 
37-50 exch., 100.70 ; 798.26 
$9,518.60 
Less amt. rec. from Yates Asso., N.Y., in Octo- 
3.49 ber, but intended for Wom. Miss. Soc., 24.23 
$9,494.37 
116.25 
10.00 
LEGACIES. 
59° Providence, R.I., Elizabeth E. Gardner, 
Wm M. Greene, Exr, $100.00 
Springville, N.Y., Chauncey Pond, per 
34-30 Thomas Pierce, Exr., 
Philadelphia, Penn., Charlotte M. With- 
erill, Samuel Witherill, Exr., per H. G. 
1.00 Jones, 500.00 
Smyrna, Mich., Nathan Douglass, per 
“50 Kev. S. M. Stimson, 100.00 
735-00 
$10,229.37 
Donations and Legacies fr. April 1 to Dec. 1, 1875, $55,824.12 
Donations and Legacies fr. April 1, 1875, to Jan. I, 2 
110.00 1876, 66,053-49 
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